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hapi^ New Year. 

We Temember that, at the beginnii^ of last fear, when we 
came out in otir sew dress, we promised to do our beat to 
please and help 70U ; and now we think— and hope that 70a 
think so too — that our promise has been kept. 

Thia little book goes all over the world, and we gt^ news for 
it boja many lands. And we would take this opportunit; of 
with OUT wanneat thanka, the kind friends who^ 



A HAPPY NEW YEAS. 



have helped us in our work, 
and especially those abroad. 
We want to get yet more letters 
and pictures from foreign lands ; 
and should this be read at any 
of our Mission stations, we ear- 
nestly plead, on behalf of our 
children, that the Missionaries 
and their wives will kindly look 
about them for facts, and news, 
and sketches, which will interest 
our young friends, who are 
working so well for the good 
cause of Christian Missions. 

It is very cheering to know 
that such large numbers of our 
little folks are busy at Mission 
work, not only once in the year, 
but all the year round. This 
steady and constant working is 
always a good thing. It is good, 
because it does great things. 

Some of the greatest wonders 
in nature are wrought out by 

the constant action of little 
things. 

We read, a little while ago, of 
a certain wooden bridge which 
spanned over a river. Crowds 
of people crossed it, and very 
heavy loads were carried over 
it, all safely. But in the winter 
there came a great snow-fall. 
At first the snow only Laid its 
white doivn gently upon the old 
bridge; but through the even- 
ing, and through the dark night, 
the fall went on, and the light 
feathery flakes kept sprinkling 



those which covered the bridge ; 
and these, too, were soon covered 
by others, until at last the bridge 
was heaped with snow, and no 
one could pass over it. Still 
the snow fell, as light, as feathery, 
as gentle as ever, — little, little 
flakes, always adding to the 
great and greater heap on the 
old bridge. But the old bridge 
knew how to carry loads of tim« 
ber, and stone, and iron ; could 
it not carry soft, light, downy 
snow 1 Of course it could. And, 
all smothered beneath its white 
burden, it bore it up without 
creaking. Still the little, little 
flakes, always making the great 
heap greater, kept falling, fall- 
ing, hour after hour; and so 
quiet were they, that all together 
they made no noise. But though 
each was so light, yet all together 
they made a very heavy burden, 
heavier than timber, or stone, 
or iron ; a burden not rumbling 
across on wheels to the other 
side, but all immoving ; not 
just pressing on the roadway, 
but loading every part alike. 
Then the time came when the 
heap was so great that the old 
bridge, quite hidden under it, 
coidd bear it no longer, and it 
groaned a deep groan, as if it 
broke its old oaken heart to give 
in after all ; but give in it must ; 
and, with a great crash, the bridge 
fell asunder all amongst the icy 



A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 



water, conquered by the might 
of many little things. 

Work away, then, little work- 
ers. Week after week, and day 
by day, work on for Jesus. It 
does not seem much that each 
one does ; but when it is all put 
together, it makes a great deal ; 
and the fruits of our children's 
efforts are so large, that we 
should not know now what to 
do without them. 

There are not many things 
growing just now in the wintry 
ground ; but there . is one thing 
always grows in great plenty at 
the beginning of the New Year. 
It springs up, quite a large crop, 
in all sorts of places, where you 
never see it at any other time. 
And a very good-looking plant 
it is, and very promising. It is 
always in season at the begin- 
ing of the year. You need not 
take a long walk, or climb high 
hills to find it ; it grows quite 
as much in-doors as out-of-doors. 
We are not going to puzzle you 
with a long, hard name for it. 
It is called Good- intention. 
There is something more to be 
told about it. Although the 
New- Year's crop of it is so rich 
and promising, yet, in a few 



weeks afterwards, very much of 
it dies, and never comes to any 
thing. It is a plant that needs 
care every day to make it grow 
up and become fruitful. 

You know the meaning of this 
little parable. May the Lord 
help you, dear children, to watch 
over your New- Year's good -in- 
tentions, so that they may grow 
and ripen into diligent service 
of Him, bringing you a good 
harvest, and giving glory to 
Him. 

Just remember this. When 
sometimes there is something 
ready to hinder your weekly col- 
lecting, which you now intend to 
do so well, or something drawing 
you another way ; then think, 
"This plant of good-intention 
wants looking after. If I let it 
alone for another week, it will get 
weak ; so I will see to it at once, 
and attend to other things after- 
wards." 

By thus watching over all the 
good-intentions you find in your 
heart, and seeking the grace of 
God to enable you to care for 
them, and by offering yourself 
and all your service to Him, 
you may make sure of a very 

HAPPY NEW YBAB 
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NEWS FROM 

OU will be very glad to 
hear that the new Mis- 
sion vessel, another 
John Wesley, has got 
safely to the other side of the 
world, and will soon be among 
the islands of the South Seas, 
doing her important work. 

Many eyes will be looking ont 
for her coming ; for she will 
bring letters from dear old Eng- 
land to the distant Missionaries, 
and many things to add to their 
comfort and help them in their 
work. 

From these South Seas come 
sad tidings. One of our Mis- 
sionaries in Fiji, the Be v. Thomas 
Baker, has been killed by some 
savages in the interior of the 
large island called Viti-levn, 
or "Great Fiji." Some Chris- 
tian natives who accompanied 
him have also been murdered. 
This is the first Missionary who 
has met with a violent death in 
these islands. Several of them 
have been in dreadful danger, 
and it is wonderful that they 
escaped ; but hitherto not one 
had fallen. 



OUR MISSIONS. 

Poor Mrs. Baker and her three 
girls ! Are you not very sorxy 
for them? Will you not pray 
to God to comfort them f 

Think, too, while good men 
are thus devoting themselyes to 
the blessed work, not counting 
their lives dear unto them, how 
little are we at home doing, 
even where we have done our 

best! 

You have heard, very likely, 
that another dreadful hmnicane 
has visited the West Indies, and 
that a great many lives have 
been lost, and very much pro- 
perty destroyed. Let us be very 
thankful that all our Mission- 
aries have been spared, though 
some of them were in great 
peril. 

We may be very sure that 
the same wise providence 6t 
God which has saved the lives 
of His servants in the West 
Indies, has permitted good Mr. 
Baker to suffer, even unto deaths 
in Fiji. It will be all for the 
glory of His great name, aad 
the prosperity of His work. 
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PEAYING AND GIVING. 

NE of our friends keeps very desirous of putting in her 

a family Missionary- pennies also with the rest. Some 

box, and a little daugh- time after she was saying her 

ter of six summers was evening prayer at her father*! 



A WISE A19SWES. 
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knee, when, to hia surprise, she 
Lesitated a moment, and then 
added, "Lord, bless my two 
pennies, for Jesus' sake. Amen." 
Waiting until she was in bed, 
he asked his wife, " What made 
Gracie say that?" and the reply 
was, "She has prayed thus 



every night since giving her 
pennies to the Missionary-box." 
May we not believe that the 
little one's pennies will surely 
be blessed, and learn from a 
child the lesson ever to send a 
prayer with our almsgiving? — 
(American Paper,) 
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DOING ERRANDS FOR THE SAVIOUR. 




liiTTLii boy once said to 
his parents, "I should 
like to have lived in the 
time of our Saviour, 
that I might have done some- 
thing for Him." 

His mother replied, smiling, 
**What ceuld a child of your 



age have done for Him to prove 
your good- will?" 

The little boy reflected an in- 
stant. "I would have run every- 
where, doing His errands." 

Will you do errands for Jesus, 
little reader? 



A WISE ANSWER, 




LITTLE black girl, eight 
years old, was setting 
the table, when a boy 
who was lying on the 
lounge said to her, " Mollie, do 
you pray?" The suddenness of 
the ouestion confused her a 
little, but she answered, " Yes, 
sir, e^rery night." 

'*Do you think God hears 
you?" the boy asked; and she 
answered promptly, **Ye8, I 
know He does." 

"But do you think," said 
he, trying to puzzle her, ^' that 
He hears your prayer as He 



does those of white children?'* 
For full three minutes the 
child kept on with her work 
without speaking: then, stop- 
ping in front of the lounge, she 
slowly said, "Mr. George, I 
pray into God's ears, and not 
His eyes ; I reckon my voice is 
just like any other little girl's; 
and if I say what I ought to, 
God doesn't stop to think any 
thing about my skin." 

George did not question her 
any further. The answer he 
felt to be a wiser one than he 
could have given. 
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OU wiU think this a 
strange name. So it is; 
and it is the name of 
a strange thing. The 
cUnoes of the old black natives 
^ Austaralia are called coroh- 
h^frits; and by the kindness of 
ikm. Bev. R W. Vanderkiste, 
tre are able to give you this 
ttonth an engraving of one of 
these scenes. 

Rather more than a year ago, 
*yoQ hod in the Juvenile Offer- 
jora something about these peo- 
ple^ and a portrait of one of 
tiidr kings. Perhaps you may 
mnember, too, the story of 
"Black George," told also by 
Mr. Vanderkiste, Tvho now sends 
yon some account of a corob- 
bory which he and two friends 
w*re permitted to witness. 

It took place at night, upon 
«B open grassy space in the 
^xest. A large fire was lit upon 
the ground, round which the 
ohlil performers danced, and 
sang and wielded their spears. 
lEMund them, to yoiu: right, you 
niaj see another band, each one 
holding two boomerangs — a flat 
bent weapon of wood for throw- 
ing. These they clashed to- 
gether, whilst they also danced 
and sang with great activity. 



On the other side, seated on the 
ground, were the ginsy as the 
native black women are Ciilled. 
Each of these had the skin of 
some animal stretched over her 
lap, which they struck with 
their open hands, marking time 
very exactly and regularly for 
the dancers; while they, too, 
sang, in their savage fashion, 
all through the performance. 

These performances are often 
intended to represent events 
which have happened in the 
tribe, though sometimes very 
trifling and foolish. 

A corobbory is frequently kept 
up, with a rest now and then, 
all night ; and sometimes night 
after night for several together, 
with loud bowlings and other 
marks of savage enjoyment. 
Mr. Vanderkiste remembers 
one, near Mulconda, in the 
north of New South Wales, 
which lasted more than a week. 

The Moravian Missionaries 
are still trying to do these peo- 
ple good ; but they have many 
things to discourage them. Some 
time ago they were surrounded 
by the blacks, and expected to 
be attacked ; but God merci- 
fully took care of them. * 
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AUSTRALIAN ASTRONOMY. 




MosAYiAN Missionary 

says: — 

*' Some natives gave 

me astronomical infor- 
mation to the effect that the 
sun, moon and stars were made 
by the blacks, the former being 
Tery far distant, the latter ' sit- 
ting down pickaninna way' 
(that is, like babies). They call 
the stars ^ditjy wacka wacka' 



(little, little suns), and think 
that they are very near at hand. 
The whole circle of the moon 
was visible at the time, but only 
a small portion illuminated ; 
and I asked one how he ex- 
plained that. He answered, * A 
black man is sitting before the 
moon, roasting a snake, and 
looking for a wife." 



READ AND LEARN. 




MissiONABT in the East 
Lidies was giving away 
tracts, when a little boy 
about eight years old 
asked for one. At iirst he was 
refused, for tracts were then 
very scarce. But the child 
begged so hard, that one, called 
'* The Way to Heavenly Bliss," 



passed, and the little fellow 
came again with the same re- 
quest. "But have you read 
the other V* he was asked. * * Yes," 
said he; and, standing before 
the Missionary and several hea- 
then, he repeated the whole 
tract, from the title to the end. 
Well done, poor little heathen 



was given to Mm. Some days boy ! 
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THE CATECHIST'S DAUGHTER. 




;N the island of Ceylon, 
in a pretty village called 
Kurana, not far from 
Negombo, there stands, 
near the roadside, a neat, white- 
washed bu Jding, surrounded by 
«ocoa-nut vrees. In this house 
lives one of the catechists be- 
longing to the Negombo circuit. 
The catechists are somewhat 
like local preachers, and are 
7ery great helps to the native 
teachers in their work. 



Louisa, about whom I am 
going to tell you, was the third 
daughter of this catochist. When 
she was a little girl, her parents, 
one of whom was a Christian 
only in name, took but little 
pains to teach her the truths of 
the Gospel. Perhaps they 
thought, as many seem to do in 
other places besides Ceylon, 
that such a child was too young 
to understand any thing about 
God and eternity. 
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THE CATECHISX'd DA.UGHTEB. 



When Louisa was about six 
or seven years old, her parents 
sent her to the Mission school, 
where she got on so well that, 
three years afterwards, when 
Miss Pereira, our native Minis- 
ter's daughter, began a Sunday- 
school for girls, Louisa was put 
into her class. 

Miss Pereira had felt the joy 
of forgiving love in her own 
Boul, and, as her sister tells, 
long and earnestly did she pray, 
on behalf of these ignorant 
children. " My sister never 
heard the children read a chap- 
ter, or repeat their hymns, with- 
out explaining verse by verse, 
and trying to force the truth 
home to their hearts, and soon 
she had the pleasure of seeing 
several of the girls begin to be 
seriously disposed. " 

With great joy these were re- 
ceived into a class, of which 
their teacher became the leader. 
And with what delight did she 
hear from their own lips that 
her one aim had been reached, 
and that they had given their 
hearts to Jesus ! 

Louisa was one of this class. 
Her teacher can never forget 
how earnestly, after many timid 
efforts, she learned to breathe 
her wishes in prayer at the 
weekly meetings, and afterwards 
the prayer-meetings, where 
who heard her were moved 




When she was twelve years 
old, after being closely ques- 
tioned by the Minister, and 
having given clear and satisfac- 
tory answers, she was admitted 
to the Lord's table. Her class- 
mates greatly desired to enjoy 
the same sacred privilege, but 
their parents thought them too 
young. 

In Ceylon the girls are trained 
very early to do the household 
work at home; and so Louisa 
was taken from school just 
about this time. She was very 
diligent and careful in doing 
these duties, and, though busy 
every day from morning to night, 
she managed to do double work 
on Saturdays and Tuesdays, so 
that she might have the Sunday 
clear, and go to her class on 
the Monday. 

Her mother, who, as I told 
you, was not yet converted, 
could find no fault with her, 
except that, when going about 
the house, she would sing the 
hymns and repeat the chapters 
she had learned at school. She 
was often reproved for this ; but 
always had her answer ready. 
** Mother," she would say, 
" while I am doing your work 
with my hands, must I not 
praise my heavenly Father with 
my heart for the blessings I 
enjoy V 

{To be continued.) 
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THE JEWISH BOY'S QUESTION. 

A TRUE STORY. 

ELL me, mamma, is Jesus God?" 
A child in earnest accents cried. 

" Why do you ask me little one?" 
The startled mother quick replied. 

'^ Because, mamma, at school they say 
That Jesus Christ now reigns in heaven 

And if we don't believe ou Him, 
We cannot have our sins forgiven. 
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" Why think on such strange subjects, child? 

We cannot understand tliem here ; 
But when we die, then we shall know : 

There, run away and play, my dear." 

" But, mamma, if I should die," 
Replied the boy, with touching grace ; 

" And Christ is God, ah ! then I'd be ' 
Ashamed to look Him in the face." 

Dear children, you have learned to know 
That Jesus is indeed the Lord ; 

But do you strive to do His will. 
To keep the precepts of His word? 

If not, how will t/ou see His face, 
When, with the angels, robed in light, 

You view Him on His glorious throne 
Of dazzling splendour, purely white? 

Come now, accept His offered love ; 

Come, and His willing subjects be, 
That you may see your Savioiur's face 

With joy, throughout eternity I 

Bouhgne-sur-Mer 
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" A NAUGHTY HOLE IN THE POCKET/' 




>NE day a little boy 
named Georgy came into 
the room where his fa- 
ther sat alone reading. 
He seemed very uneasy and 
restless. '*Do you want any 
thing, Georgy 1" asked his fa- 
ther. "No," replied the boy, 
** nothing." But he kept put- 
ting his hand into hLs pocket, 
and pulling out some pennies 
which had been given him, look- 
ing at them, and then putting 
them back again. At last he 
marched up to the table on which 
the Missionary-box was, and 
dropped in his pennies. 

" There you are quite safe, 
and I am glad of it," said 



the boy aloud to himself. 

"What is it, Georgy?" said 
his father. 

« Oh," said he, ** I had some 
pennies, and a nice orange at 
the store seems to keep saying, 
*Buy me, eat me; I*m a real 
good one.' Now I don't really 
want the orange, do I ? But the 
heathen really need to know 
about Jesus, don't they?" 

"Indeed they do," replied 
his father. 

"Well, I thought so," said 
Georgy, **and so I put the pen- 
nies in the Missionary-box to- 
day, lest there might he a naughty 
hole in my pocket before Sun- 
day" 




THE 

WESLEYAN JUVENILE OFFERING. 

FEBRUARY, 1868. 



iende, pray 
They need 
re exposed 
i of which 
And, know 



till to pray 



Tou may have heard and rend about the fierce storms to which 
tropical lands are snbjeot; but it is indeed a fearful thing to 
witness a hnnicone like that which swept orer this island on 
the morning of October 29. 

B.«&Ty rains fell during the early part of Uie dayj and M^^' 
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FROM TOBTOLA. 



found the wind was rising, and 
threatened to blow a gale, we 
made all as secure as we could, 
fastening the window-shutters, 
and barring the doors, taking 
all care to keep the wind from 
finding its way in. 

Then the storm increased in 
violence, and the wind roared 
round the house, making it 
shake to its foundations, while 
the cracking of the roof warned 
us it was unsafe to remain where 
we were. So we went down 
through the trap-door, and took 
refuge in the cellar below the 
house. This is the safest place 
in a hurricane ; and, for this 
reason, all the West-Indian 
houses have trap-doors. 

I had three dear little children 
with me, who had been sent to 
me for safety. If they had 
stayed ton minutes longer in 
tlieir own house, they must have 
been killed. Several persons 
joined us, and, for more than 
an hour, we stood listening to 
the raging of the storm, expect- 
ing every moment to hear that 
our roof had fallen in. 

Still we felt calm and happy. 
Danger and death were round 
us; but we knew that winds and 
seas were in the hands of God ; 
and feeling that, 

** This awful God was cur's. 
Our Father, and our Love," 



we could trust to His protection, 
and were safe. 

On returning to the house we 
saw a sad sight. The roof had 
btten carried away from the 
church and chapel. Lofty trees 
were torn up by the roots ; houses 
were blown down, or borne to a 
distance, some being placed quite 
across the street. Many lives 
were lost ; for, after the falling 
of the houses, the sea rose, and 
came rushing on in huge waves, 
washing into the dwellings, and 
sweeping away all that stood in 
its course. 

Three of our scholars were 
among the dead, one being 
drowned, the others buried be- 
neath a fallen house. 

On the day before, just as the 
children were about to leave the 
school, the teacher asked me to 
play to them. I did so ; and 
they sang, very sweetly, "Here 
we suffer grief and pain." How 
little did we think that voices, 
then mingling with our's, would, 
ere another sunset, be singing 
in that better land, where they 
part no more ! 

We shall never forget the scene 
on the following Sabbath. A 
sail was spread over the ruined 
walls of our chapel, and a large 
congregation gathered to worship 
God, and to give Him thanks 
for their merciful preservation. 

We were so pleased with the 
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patience of our people under 
their sufferings, and their kind 
anxiety on our hehalf. During 
the gale many came up to in- 
quire if we were safe ; and 
several, who had lost their own 
homes, were heard thanking 
Grod that their Missionaries' 
houses were spared. 

Very touching, too, it was to 
see the young people bringing 
their Missionary -boxes, which 
they had saved. One little fel- 
low, who came for a relief-ticket 
for his mother, put thirteen 
cents into my hand, saying, 
" That is what I gather for my 
Missionary-card. " Had we been 
permitted to hold our Anniver- 
sary, it would no doubt have 
proved a successful one, judging 
from the contributions of our 
young people. 

The feeling of excitement oc- 
casioned by the hurricane had 
scarcely passed away, when we 
were visited, on November the 
I8th, by the most terrible earth- 
quake ever known in this island. 
It is impossible to describe it. 
Houses were rocked to and fro 
like cradles. The earth trembled 
under our feet, and, in some 
places, was seen to open. The 
people fled from their homes, 
and came flocking to the chapel, 
some silently praying and clasp- 
ing their Bibles ; some screaming 
and wringing their hands, full 



of terror; others looking calm 
and happy, knowing that they 
were resting on a foundation 
which could not be shaken. 

As I stood with my husband 
in the Mission-house yard, the 
children from the school gathered 
round us, some of the little ones 
clinging to my dress, praying 
and cryiug for fear. I tried to 
comfort them by telling them 
that God would take care of 
them, and that they were safe 
in His hands. 

Presently the cry was heard, 
" The sea is rising !" It came 
in very fast ; and the people, 
fearing that a part of the island 
was sinking, sought safety on 
the hills. No eye was closed in 
sleep. It was truly a watch- 
night; for, every few minutes, 
shocks of earthquake, some of 
them very severe, were felt. 

All night long, in the chapel 
aud on the hill-sides, hymns 
were sung, and the voice of 
prayer was heard. And how 
thankful we were when morning 
dawned in all its beauty ! Like 
the shipwrecked mariner, we 
had ** wished for the day." 

For several days the shocks 
were frequent and heavy; and 
still, though more than a week 
has elapsed, they continue at 
intervals. But we trust that 
God is hearing prayer, and re- 
membering us in mercy. 0; 
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air services have been held, at- 
tended by hundreds of people. 
They thronged the places of 
worship on the past Sabbath, 
and we hope that God has not 
spoken to them in vain. 

We would not leave our post 
if we might ; but we do ask you, 
when you kneel in your quiet 



chambers and pray, to remom* 
ber the Missionaries and their 
people, who are exposed to dan- 
ger in the far-off lands ; and 
recollect God will hear and 
answer even child ren*s prayers. 

Annie. 
T&rtota^ November 27, 1867. 
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KATOAGA MISONALE AT NUKUALOFA. 

Ifwonafe for "Missionary." That terday; and yet it looked like 

is the way we prune words Sunday. Every one, except the 

in Tonga, you see. Then, Ka- few foreigners living in Nukua- 

toaga means "Feast;" aud there lofa, kept holiday, and went to 

you have the meaning of the title our Missionary Feast. 

—"A Missionary Feast." But The good King George was 

where is Nukualofa? Now for there; his Queen was there ; the 

your geography. . It is not in rulers were there ; the people 

Europe or Asia, nor is it in were there ; Tubou Haabai, the 

Africa or America. Then it must king's secretary, was there, and 

be in Australia. No; further made a speech; the Rev. J. E. 

yet. "I know," says a little Moulton was there, and made 

girl, running to the map of the another ; the native Ministers 

8outh Seas : " there it is in the were there ; Kaliobasi was there, 

Friendly Islands. It is the chief and made everybody laugh with 



town of Tonga." Quite right. I 
was there yesterday at the feast; 
aod if you had been there you 
would have been as happy as we 
w(.Te. Let me tell you what I saw. 
It was a warm, sunny day till 
the feast was over. Our church 
on the little hill which looks 
down on the harbour appeared 



his funny sayings. Another chief 
was there, with a funny name — 
3fo«t«»-/iwafca—" Original Pig," 
Mr. Moulton interprets it. Mary 
Knightly was there; and my 
Polly was there ; and there were 
six hundred people, and a nice 
platform all complete. 
You have seen many plat- 




as pleasant as it does on Sun- forms, but never one that was 
days, when everybody goes up trimmed like ours at the Missio- 
to it. But it was Thursday yes- nary Feast. The Queen had 
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brought her choicest fine mats, 
and lent them to cover the plat- 
form table. All the people talked 
about them. Never did any one 
see snch fine mats in our church 
at Nukualofa before. The pil- 
lars also of the church were 
covered with beautiful garlands, 
which had been made under the 
Queen's directions. The King 
was our chairman — ^the greatest 
Tongan of the age, and the 
founder of the Tongan kingdom. 
He made a splendid chairman. 
In his speech he said he once 
heard of a man in London who 
fell from his horse, and the 
wheel ran over him, and bruised 
him very much. A crowd soon 
gathered around him, and all 
said how deeply they pitied him; 
but they did nothing for him. 
At length a " good Samaritan *' 
came, and, seeing the poor bruis- 
ed man, took a sovereign from 
his pocket, and gave it towards his 
relief, saying, " That is the 
length of my pity." 

The King applied his parable. 
The heathen, like the poor 
bruised man, were dying. Many 
people pitied them, but did no- 
thing for them. Their pity was 
worth nothing. They should 
give their money, and help to 
send the Gospel to them. The 
King then took a smaU parcel of 
gold from his pocket, and threw 
it on the table, saying, . 



Ko hono loloa ia o eku ofa hi 
he kakai hUeni^ **That is the 
length of my love to the hea- 
then." 

The gold was wrapx>ed in a 
piece of brown paper. I opened 
it ; and how much, do you think, 
was in it ? A sovereign ? Well, 
that would be good. Many rich 
men never gave a sovereign to 
the heathen. They will wish 
they had done, some day, no 
doubt ; but that is their business, 
not ours. The King's little parcel 
had in it ten bright Australian 
sovereigns. This was his love 
to the heathen. 

Now for his people's love. 
After five or six speeches, we 
made the collection. Above a 
dozen of our /oung people went 
round with plates, and brought 
them to the front of the plat- 
form, covered with love to the 
heathen. Mr. Moulton and 1 
counted the money on the plat* 
form before the meeting was 
over, and foimd that the whole 
six hundred people had not 
given a single penny, or copper 
of any kind ! No, all was silver 
or gold, and amounted to forty- 
six pounds ! 

There now ; what do you think 
of our Missionary Meeting at 
Nukualofa? Do not these good 
Tongans teach us to give our 
best to Grod, by thus showing us 
what is the length of their l«ve 
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for the heathen— heathen such 
as, not many years ago, they 
were themselves ? 

Is the Lord not worthy to re- 
ceive the silver and the golden 
ofTerings — ^all the most precious 



we can give ? Yea, verily. And, 
like these Tongans, we will give 
our best to Him who has given 
all to us. 

Ma&tut Dtsoit. 
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SETARAKI SEILEKI. 




[HIS is the name of the 
good man, whose like- 
ness you have this 
month. The first name is 
Shadrach, spelt in Fiji fashion, 
and is that which he received 
when he was baptized as a Chris- 
tian. 

He was one of the faithful 
men whom God has raised up 
in Fiji, to help the Missionaries 
in preaching the^Oospel among 
the people there. And now he 
will be known henceforth as one 
of the devoted band, who were 
put to death by the heathen 
while engaged in their work of 
mercy. 

Seileki started with the late 
Kev. John Baker, to go to a 
part of the country where no 
Missionary had ever been be- 
fore. On their way they passed 
through a tribe of heathen sa- 
vages, who had made up their 
minds to prevent the people be- 
coming Christians. These were 
the people who did the dreadful 
murder, of which you heard last 
month. They professed to be 



ready to guide the Missionary 
and his companions to the place 
to which they wished to go; 
but, when they were on the way, 
they cruelly killed them. Good 
Mr. Baker was the first to be 
struck down by an axe. Then 
Seileki, full of anguish to see his 
beloved teacher dying, stooped 
down to kiss him, when he re- 
ceived his death-blow from a 
club, and fell upon the body 
of the Missionary. Six others, 
Christian youths, who were in 
their company, were killed at 
the same time. Two escaped, 
and brought the sad tidings of 
what had happened. 

The devoted man of God, who 
has thus been taken so suddenly 
from the work he loved, had 
taught Seileki and his followers 
about heaven and its joys, and 
about the blessed Saviour who 
died that they might enter 
there. And almost in a mo- 
ment this little company of mar- 
tyrs passed together from earth 
to the joys of Paradise. 

Do you feel very angry with 
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the cruel men who did this deed 
of blood ? If the slain Missionary 
could speak to us, what do you 
think he would ask us to do? 
Would he tell us to have these 
wretched people punished for 
their crone, that his death, and 
that of the other victims, might 
be avenged? I have no doubt 
he would beg and entreat us to 
help to send more Missionaries 
to Fiji, that all the people may 
be taught the Grospel of peace 
and goodwil] . The best way to 
avenge their death, and, at the 
same time, to set up their fittest 
monument, will be to have a 
chapel and schools built as near 



as possible to the Very spot 
where they felL 

Do not forget that, although 
so much good has been dene in 
Fiji, and many of the islands 
have been altogether changed 
from their old, bad state, yet 
there are parts where the people 
are as savage as ever; where 
they still feed upon the bodies 
of those they kill; and do all 
kinds of dreadful deeds. 

So we must still pray for the 
Missionaries, and still do our 
very best to help in the good 
work, in which they are ready 
to lay down their lives. 
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LETTER FROM A NATIVE MISSIONARY. 
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(HIS letter is very in- 
, teresting, as coming from 
one of the good men, of 
whom we have now so 
many, who have been raised up 
from among the heathen to 
preach *Hhe Gospel of the grace 
of Grod." It was written last 
April from one of the Friendly 
Islands, called Niua Foou, on 
which there is a volcano, which 
had just then broken out into 
fire, after being quiet for a long 
time. The letter was sent to 
one of our Missionaries, the Rev. 
G. Lee: — 

" O Mr. Lee, I, James Fonua, 
an unworthy servant of Jesus 
Christ, write to you briefly, to 



express my love to you, and 
to tell of the state of the work 
in Niua. I love you and Mrs. 
Lee and your children, and send 
them my utmost love. I am an 
unprofitable servant of the Lord ; 
but, notwithstanding my weak- 
ness, I feel the Lord in my heart 
every day. I am seeking the 
grace of perfect holiness, and 
desire, in all humility, to take 
care of the flock over which I 
am appointed. The work is in 
a good state, and many are join- 
ing the church. At the present 
time it is something like it was 
the last year that we sp^it to- 
gether in Vavau. 

''This land is again on fire. 
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The eruption was on the 12th of 
April last, and commenced at 
eight o'clock in the morning, 
and lasted until nine. The ex- 
tent of the lava is thirteen miles, 
and the height of the principal 
column of fire was 400 feet. 
This is the opinion of some white 
men on the island. We are in 
good health, as is also Anna and 
the children. I will tell you a 
little of some things connected 
with the day of the volcanic 
eruption. In the early morning 
there were as many as sixteen 
shocks of earthquake, and then 
the fire burst forth. The people 
fled from the villages near the 
volcano, that is, from Haafoe, 
Tongamamao, and Futu. Their 
maimer of escape was thus-^ 
Some left the aged people be- 
hind, and some managed to 
bring them along with thenu 
At the time the fire commenced 
the people were in commotion, 
but I collected them together 
and held service, and while we 
were at worship a man came and 
told us that the eruption had 
subsided ; that is, the waves of 
fire had ceased to flow, but that 
the crater had not ceased burn- 
ing, for the night was as light 
as the day, by reason of the 
flames of the volcano. The two 
white merchants escaped to us, 
and loft their property behind. 
Then I saw how valueless are 
riches in the day of death. 



These persons came to us with 
their families, and stood weepn 
ing at the door of my house. 
They begged me to receive them 
into my hou»e, and I took them 
both in, with their wives and 
children. In a short time one 
of them would have died. I 
took care of them for seventeen 
days, and then a vessel arrived 
from Samoa. They went on 
board with their property, and 
escaped to Samoa. 

** They wished me to let my 
wife and cliildren accompany 
them to Samoa, but I said, '1 
am sent to live or die in this 
place, and if I and my family 
die here, let it be so. I am not 
afraid of this burning, but I 
fear to meet Jehovah at the end 
of the world.' And now, Mr. 
Lee, these are my last words, 
for I know not what may hap- 
pen. The volcano is still active, 
and I know not whether it will 
cease burning, or what will come 
to pass. I see before me two 
things, life or death. So, Mr. 
Lee, I send my love to you and 
all the Missionaries. U 1 and 
my fandly ascend in vapour, or 
be left on the earth a cinder, 1 
assure you in this letter that I 
shall enter into life through the 
blood of Jesus. No lives are 
lost : all escaped. 

"lam, 

" James Fonua." 
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7\iE CROSS AND THE HOME. 

NE drear night I wandered sadly 
Past a rich-lit banquet room, 
Whence, from coloured oriel window, 
The glow shone out into the gloom : 

And the flood of light, revealing 

Grassy sward, and rose-tree fair, 
Fell upon the tattered garments 

Of a beggar standing there — 

A young boy, with tears of sorrow 

Streaming down his dusky face. 
Hands outstretched, and sad eyes gazing 

At the glorious lighted place. 

And within were voices singing, 

In tones of glad delight ; 
But from far above the darkness 

Came the words I heard that night 

" Art thou pining, little outcast. 

Pining for what is not thine ? 
Lift thine eye and thoughts above thee. 

Where the starry heavens shine. 

"Hidden by the gloom and glory, 

Hidden by the moon and sun. 
There are many fairest mansions, 

Mansions waiting to be won. 

'* Take thy Htile cross and bear it, 

Bear it very patiently. 
That when thy weary way is ended, 
, There may be a home for thee.'' Hark. 
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LITTLE MARY, AN INDIAN FOUNDLING. 
BOUT three years ago eagerness with which she stretch- 



the wife of one of our 
Missionaries was stand* 
ing in the verandah of 
the small Mission-house at Ne- 
gapatam^ when she saw coming 
in at the gate a peony or police- 
man, carrying in his arms what 
appeared, in the distance, to be 
a young baby. 

" When he got to the house," 
she says, ''we found that the 
child must bo four or five years 
old, but worn almost to a skele- 
ton, fle told us that the Col- 
lector had sent to know if we 
could take her into our girls' 
school. The poor little creature 
had no one to take care of her. 
Her mother had been a beggar, 
and the day before was found 
dead by the roadside, with the 
little girl seated near her, and a 
baby-boy, a few months old, 



ed out her skinny hand to clutch 
the rice, as though she had not 
tasted food for a long while. 
We were afraid to give her 
much; though it was hard to re- 
sist the earnest appeal of those 
large black eyes, seeming to 
say, ^ I have not had half 
enough . Do give me some more. * 

** The child could not tell us 
her name ; so we decided to call 
her Mary. For some weeks little 
Mary was v^ry poorly, and we 
feared that, after all, we should 
lose her. But we prayed to 
God to spare her life, and make 
her quite well. And God heard 
our prayer, and gradually she 
gained strength. 

'' She is still in the school, 
and, when we heard of her last, 
she was very well, growing quite 
chubby, and very bright and 



vainly trying to wake his dead happy.'* 



mother. The woman was buried, 
and her children were taken to 
the police-office for the night. 

" We at once consented to 
take the little girl, but coidd 
not undertake the charge of her 
baby-brother. He was, there- 



If all could be told that the 
Missionaries have done in India 
and other lands, in saving poor, 
forsaken, and perishing chil- 
dren, it would make a beautiful 
history; and it would yet be 
more beautiful to tell of the 



fore, sent to the workhouse in lives of many of these little 

Madras. rescued ones, who have grown 

As soon as possible, we got a up to love the Gospel, which 

little boiled rice to give the teaches all men, for Christ's 

child. It was pitiful to see the sake, to love one another. 
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THE CATECHIST'S DAUGHTER. 

{ConHnued from, page 10.) 



, will live 
LUst suffer 
ristiaus in 
i in other 
true. In 
heir faith 

lling thej 
thing to 
iiiuupi, juu ui juui TTBj to heaven. 
Will they not do everything to help you, and rejoice greatly to 
BOO you " prewdng forward !" If then your path thither ia mada 
BO easy, will not your condemnation be very great if you are not 
iound in heaven at last { 

In this island of Ceylon, girls are manded very young indeed, 
aometimes when not more than thirteen years old. And soon a 
yoong man of the same village of Kurana proposed that Louisa 
should he his wife. Her parents gave a ready consent ; but she 
knew that he was not a Christian, and therefore reEnsed. She 
pleaded hard with hei parents, and pointed out how sinful such 
« union would be ; but they had fully made up tbeir minds, ai|dtf 
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would not listen to her reasons. 
She was obliged to yield ; but 
fihe cast all her burden on the 
Lord, and left it to Him to help 
her in the best way. 

And this' was how the Lord 
kept her from being driven into 
the wrong. The Sunday came 
on which the banns of her mar- 
riage were to be published for 
the first time ; but, instead of 
being in her place at chapel to 
hear them, Louisa was on her 
bed very ill of a fever. The 
attack was so sudden and vio- 
lent, that her parents became 
greatly alarmed. They got the 
advice of the best native doctors ; 
but she got worse and worse, 
and they all saw that she must 
die. She knew it too, but told 
her mother, who was becoming 
distracted with grief, that she 
felt very happy, and longed to 
go to that world where sin and 
sorrow could never reach her. 

Some of the members calling 
to see her, she spoke to them of 
the need of being always pre- 
pared for death, afid of the im- 
portance of living holy iives. 
She earnestly begged her parents 
to send their younger children 
to the Sunday-school, that they 
might be taught to think about 
their souls. 

She was delighted when Miss 
Pereira and her sister went to 
•ee her ; and they said that, at 



every visit, they learned some 
fresh lesson. Once she said to 
them, ''Take courage in your 
work, from seeing what God has 
done in saving my soul.'' At 
another time, when telling them 
how thankful she was for the 
interest they had taken in her 
soul's welfare, she said, "The 
salvation of one soul is worth all 
your labour and trouble." 

A little before she breathed 
her last, she raised herself in 
bed, and asked her mother for 
her hymn-book. She tried to 
read one of her favourite hymns ; 
but her eyes were too dim, and 
she had to ask her father's help. 
As soon as he had finished she 
drooped her head on her pillow, 
and offered a short prayer, 
thanking God for having num- 
bered her amongst the redeemed. 
Then her eyes closed in death. 
She died the Sunday after that 
on which she was taken ill. 

You will be pleased to know 
that LoTiisa's death made a deep 
impression on her mother and 
two sisters. Before long, they 
also became truly converted. 
One of the sisters is now teacher 
of the village school ; and of the 
mother I shall have something 
interesting to tell you another 
time. 

Mabt. 

Ceylon, September 1867. 
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OU will wonder what- 
ever all these queer 
things are, and you 
might guess a long 
while before you found out what 
they mean. They are drawn to 
help people to learn and to 
remember a very important 
religious lesson, taught in a 
Chinese tract, from which our 
engravings are exactly copied. 

This tract, which may often 
be seen in Canton, teaches, first 
of all, that people ought to take 
care not to lose their good prin- 
ciples and good habits, lest they 
should become wicked by de- 
grees, until, at last, they get to 
be bad altogether. 

These funny things then, all 
of a row, are meant to show a 
man's heart, as it changes from 
good to bad. You see the first 
heart is without blackness at all 
— quite clean. The next is just 
^ little black; and the next a 
Jiitle more ; until the last one 



of all is black all over, without 
any purity left. 

WeU, this lesson, however it 
may be taught, is a good one, 
and worth learning. Our hearts 
do indeed get more and more 
unclean, if we keep on sinning. 
Sin gets to be easier to do. The 
fear of evil, and the love of 
good, get less and less ; and the 
love of what is bad gets more 
and more strong; until, if we 
still sin on, as the tract says, 
'Hhe last traces of good are 
lost, and the heart is black with 
darkness." 

Though you smiled at the 
picture at first, yet, when you 
come to hear what it means, 
there is something shocking in 
the look of that black heart — 
all its light, all its purity, all its 
good, quite gone away, and no- 
thing but badness left. It is a 
dreadful thing to have a heart 
all bad. 
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ISow look at the other row of 
hearts. You see that these 
teach another lesson— how the 
black and bad heart may be- 
come cleaner and cleaner, until 
all its evil is gone, and it gets 
to be qiiite white and pure. 
And, according to the tract, 
this is to be done by ourselves. 
It says, ''By washing away the 
unclean, and putting away im- 
purities, the heart may be re- 
stored. 

''By the leaving o£f of error, 
and by the doing of virtue, more 
light and purity are seen. 

"By ruling over self, and by 
putting away selfishness, the 
heart beats in favour of virtue. 

"And when we overcome im- 
purity, and keep the truth, the 
heart's restoration has gone a 
long way; until, 

"By the reverential practice 
of all virtue, the heart reaches 
its spotlessness.'' 

Here you feel that this lesson 
is not true. You know that you 
cannot make your own heart 
clean, though you try very hard. 
Even if you keep yourself from 
doing naughty things, and speak- 



ing naughty words, yet you can- 
not help your heart loving them. 
You feel there are bad things 
you would sometimes like to do, 
but you are kept back by fear. 
This shows that the evil stain js 
still upon your heart, and that 
you have no power to cleanse it 
away. 

The very best thing which the 
wise men of China can teach is 
not true. They tell people to 
do what they cannot do. And 
there are millions of these peo- 
ple — more than you could count 
in all your life — ^who know no 
better. They have never heard 
of that " precious blood " which 
"deanseth us from all sin.'^ 
They have never been told about 
a loving God, who does not wish 
any sinner to be lost, but wants 
them all to be saved; and who 
knows that they cannot make 
their own hearts clean, and 
would give them His own grace 
to do for them that which King 
David prayed for — "Create in 
me a clean heart, God, and 
renew a right spirit within me.** 

That gracious Gbd, who has 
taught you the Goq»el of Jesus, 
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also calls you to do what you on Jesus, to take away all their 

can to make it known to others, guilt from you. He promises to 

Think how many black hearts in do it; so, of course, He will. 

Ohinay as well as in other lands, You cannot make yourself clean; 

might be made clean, and there- and you need not try ; for He 

fore happy, if they only knew will make you clean. This is 

of the ifountain, opened by the the meaning of that beautiful 

merciful God, **for sin and un- verse, which, perhaps, you haye 

cleanness." often said :— 

And while you try harder Just as I am : and waiting not, 

than ever to help in sending out To rid my soul of one dark blot, 

the good news, be sure that you To Thee, whose blood can cleanse 

do not neglect it yourselves. each spot, 

Pray to Him, who laid your sins O Lamb of God, I come. 
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THE ONE JEWEL. 

OME Jews recently commend your wares to the no- 
asked aMissionary what tice of the people." 
was his business in '* I am not recommending the 
their town, and whe- book itself," he replied, "al- 
iher he was travelling with jew- though it is of great value too : 
ellery. I rather seek to recommend its 
**Yes," replied the Missio- contents, which I cannot suffi- 
nary, " I am travelling with one ciently urge upon your conside- 
jewel only; but it is an invalu- ration.*' 

able one." The Jew now fully imderstood 

Not comprehending his mean- what was meant, and the Mis- 

ing, the master asked him to let sionary was thus enabled to in- 

him see it in the evening. troduce the subject of Ohris- 

* < Lnmediately, *' he answered, tianity. 

and took a New Testament out They had a long animated 

of his pocket: ''this is it." argument, in which two other 

The master took and opened Jews joined, and showed some 

it, and, looking at the title-page, interest in the matter by asking 

could not refrain from smiling questions concerning the divi- 

kindly at him, saying, '' How nity of our Saviour, 
well you understand how to re- 
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RICE IN INDIA. 




OU have opposite a pic- 
ture of a scene which is 
very common in India. 
The two women are at 
work preparing rice for food ; 
for the rice, as you see it come 
from the shops, has been already 
made fit for use, by having its 
husk or skin taken off. And 
this is just what is going on in 
the picture. In every house in 
India there is a large stone or 
wooden mortar, into which the 
rice is put, and then beaten 
with a long heavy staff with iron 
at each end of it. This is being 
done, you see, by one of the 
women, while tbe other is ready, 
with a sort of broad shovel, to 
take the beaten rice and separate 
it from the husks which have 
been removed by the bruising in 
the mortar. 

The people in India eat a great 
deal of rice. It is planted and 
grows in watery mud, until it 
gets ripe. While thus growing 
it is called paddy ^ and is of the 
most beautiful green colour pos- 
sible. Afterwards rice is called 
by different names, when ripe, 
when cleaned from the husk, 
when boiled, and when used for 



religious ceremonies. In places 
where there is much rock, the 
face of the rock is hollowed out 
into holes, which serve as mor- 
tars for dressing rice. This 
work is done by the women, 
either the wives or female ser- 
vants. 

The people use rice in the 
worship of their idols. This is 
one way. They stain the rice, 
without cooking ifc, either a 
bright yellow, with tumeric, or 
red ; and offer it, thus prepared, 
to their false gods, which have 
no eyes to see its pretty colour, 
or mouths to taste its goodness. 

Another use of rice in India 
would seem to you very curious. 
When any one is going to give 
a feast, he sends out the invita- 
tions, not written, but by mes- 
sages, the bearer of which takes 
with him a cup of coloured rice- 
grains, and whoever takes a few 
of these, shows in that way that 
he accepts the invitation, and 
will come to the feast. 

As rice is the chief article of 
food in China as well as India, 
it certainly nourishes more 
people than do all the other 
sorts of grain put together. 
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BAPTISM OF KAFFIRS. 



*^ December 7th, 1867.— Yester- 
day," writes the Rev. W. C. 
Kolden, " I went to one of our 
out-stations, to hold divine wor- 
ship, and receive eight persons 
into Society. These were all 
females — one married woman, 
two young women about sixteen 
years old, three about fourteen, 
and two about twelve. 

'^ We had to hold the service in 
a large KafSr hut, without win- 
dows, or any light except from 
a small door. The day was very 
hot ; and, for three hours while 
engaged in the service, the per- 
spiration was running off me. 

'< The first thing I had to do 
was to examine each carefully as 
to her fitness to be received into 
the Church of Christ All pro- 
fessed to have received the par- 
don of their sins, and each was 
resolved to give up heathenism 
and sin, and to follow Christ 
alone. 

" Four of them were the chil- 
dren of Christian pareatsi and 
had already been baptized whesi 
young ; bat now, having sought 
and found the Saviow, they 
were publicly received as mem- 
bers with the rest. 

<< All knelt down wMto I bap- 



tized four of the number ; and 
then, calling each of the others 
by name, I declared that I thus 
openly received them as mem- 
bers of the Church, in the name 
of the Holy Trinity. It was a 
very solemn service. 

''The youngest gids seemed to 
fully understand the nature of 
true religion. They told how 
their mothers had taught them 
to pray and to serve Grod, but 
that tiiey ' went and did mis- 
chief and sin;' but that God 
had showed them their sins, and 
brought them to the light, and, 
at the great prayer-meeting held 
some time before, had pardoned 
their sins. They were all nicely 
clothed, and promised welL 

'' The married woman wac one 
whom Qod had called out of a 
heathen Jbraol, or village, and 
she had there to stand alone, a 
witness for the truth. I have 
no doubt that the work of grace 
is genuine in her aool ; and, if 
she be faithful, aihe will be EMy 
to bring othen to Obnit 

«Qne of tha jroinic«r women 
was also called from a heathen 
krcudf and she too, I trust, will 
be the means of leading othera 
to the Saviour." 
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HOW TO SEE GOD. 




LITTLE Brabman boy, of 
seyen years of age, was 
OQce sent by bis fatber to 
learn to read and write, 
•and understand tbe boly books 
of India. When fourteen years 
•old, he wished very much to see 
God. The greatest god he knew 
<of was Vishnu. He told his 
teacher bis wish, and was taught 
by hira a prayer, which be was 
to repeat 800,000 times, and 
then Vishnu would appear. 

Shesh repeated the prayer 
^very day for three months, but 
*the god did not come. He tried 
again, slept only three hours in 
the night, and that on the bare 
ground, took little food but once 
a day, till he became ilL Still 
Vishnu did not come. 

The boy then got another 
teacher, who promised to teach 
him the holiest prayer in the 
world, if he would give him 
money. He gave the money, 
because he wanted to see God 
so much ; and then poor Shesh 
4}at twelve days up to his chest 
in water, repeating that prayer 
165 times, which took him full 
seven hours daily. He was 



beaten by his father for having 
spent his money ; but again be 
determined to serve the gods, 
and concluded on a pilgrimage. 
After visiting many places, 
and bathing in the sacred pools, 
and saying many prayers, be 
was still unhappy. He had not 
found God. 

On his way from Juggernaut 
to Calcutta, he met with a tra- 
veller, whom he told what he 
bad been doing, and how he 
wanted to see Gh>d. This man 
knew the true God, and told 
Shesh that all his pilgrimages, 
pujahs, offerings and prayers 
were in vain. He told him of 
Jesus— of His death for the sins 
of men ; and the Brahman's 
heart began to bum within him, 
as he heard of the love of Christ. 
He went to a Missionary, who 
gave him a Testament, which he 
read, and the great wish of his 
heart was obtained. 

Shesh went on no more pil- 
grimages. He had tried to see 
Vishnu, but Vishnu had not 
come to him. Now his heart 
saw Jesus, and he was at rest. — 
Carrier Dove, 
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IP A MAN LOVE ME, HE WILL KEEP MY WORDS ; AND MY PATHBR 
^ILL LOVE HIM, AND WE WILL COMB UNTO HIM, AND MAKE OUR 
ABODE WITH HIM. — St. Jokfl xiv. 23. 
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MY MONEY-BOX. 




HAT ! can I "work for Jesus, 
The Lord of Life and Light, 
And shed abroad one little ray 
Li distant lands of nisrht ? 



Can I His name proclaim 

By little acts of mine? 

Will angels watch my money-box, 

And stamp the coin divine? 

Did Willie give when dying 
This little box to me. 
And bid me fill it every year, 
In loving memory? 

Was this the much-loved box 
His little heart so prized ? 
Then, for his sake. 111 fill it still. 
And bank it for the skies. 

For where my brother's gone 
There is a precious band 
Of black, and white, and tawny. 
From every distant land. 

These early loved the Saviour, 
And worked for Him below. 
And now they reign with Jesus, 
And all His glory know. 

So I will work for Jesus ! 
My life may not be long : 
I soon may join with Willie 
In heaven's eternal song. 



Mt8* A.thh\son, 
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THE GOOD WORK Al^IONG THE CHILDREN IN SOUTH 

AFRICA. 
I HE following account is meeting to play, and therefore 

watched them. I soon found, 
to my agreeable surprise, that 
they were a company of Sab- 
bath-school children, met for a 
prayer-meeting, spending an 
hour after school in alternate 
prayer and singing. The six or 
eight European children at 
Heald Town, besides attending 
class, formed themselves into a 
select prayer-meeting. 

" My little girl of nine years, 
after haying cried to be per- 
mitted to meet in class herself, 
went from house to house among 
the Europeans upon the station^ 
and invited all their children 
about her own age to a little 
or ravine), when I saw some room, the use of which she had 
twenty or thirty children making obtained for that purpose, and 
their way down into the bush, I formed them into a prayer-meet- 
was suspicious that they were ing." 



from a letter of the 
Rev. William Sargent, 
given in the Rev. W. 
Taylor's Christian Adventwres in 
South Africa — 

''The Sabbath schools and 
day schools in a short time 
almost doubled their numbers, 
•and the thirst for learning among 
the young people became most 
manifest. Many of these young 
people formed themselves into 
prayer-meetings, which they hold 
in the fields alone. One Sabbath 
■afternoon, not long before leav- 
ing Heald Town, I was walking 
a little below the Institution 
towards the Uoof (a deep gorge 
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A CHEERFUL GIVER. 




OLERGYMAN in Washing- 
ton asked a little black 
boy how much he had 
given at the collection 
the day before. 

** Twenty-five cents," he re- 
plied ; adding, "It was alllhad." 
**How did you get that, my 
good boy?" 



" By holding the gentlemen's 
horses Friday and Saturday; 
and I wanted to give it that the 
poor children at the South may 
be taught." 

Surely the blessing of Him, 
who " loveth a cheerful giver," 
shall rest upon that boy. 



THE 

WESLEYAN JUVEMK OFFEMNG. 

APRIL, 1868. 



THE PERAHARA; OR. ELEPHAKT PROCESSION AT 
KANDT, 



you liava 
seen aa 
elepliant, 
and, if yon 
liave been 
i Gardens, 

I not b^in 
t elephauts 

the month 
it, there is 
utival held 
I island of 
\jByniu. xt, uejjiiia with the 
first appearance ol the nev moon, tmi lasta until the moon is full ; 
tut the procession part occupies only one week. At first the pro- 
cession geea round only just near the temple ; but gradually it 
takes a longer round, until it compasses nearly the whole town. 
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TH£ PEBAHARA ; OS, BLEPHAITT PSOCBSSION AT KAKDT. 



How long this festival has 
been observed I cannot exactly 
tell you, but I believe ever since 
the year a.d. 113. 

Vast crowds of pilgrims, from 
all parts of Ceylon, and from 
Ihe continent of India, come to 
Kandy at this season; but I 
am told that every year they 
get fewer. 

It is said that a certain king, 
with a very hard name, saw a 
woman weeping; and, on ask- 
ing the reason, he was told that 
she had lost two sons, who, when 
the king's father was alive, had 
been taken captive to India with 
twelve thousand others. On 
hearing this, the king crossed 
over to the continent, and de- 
manded that these captives 
should be given up to him ; and 
so frightened the king of that 
country, that he not only gave 
up all the prisoners, but added 
another twelve thousand, and 
some sacred relics, which he had 
stolen, among which was the 
feasting dish of Boodha. 

This great procession, then, 
^he Perahara, is in memory of 
the return of the victorious 
king. It wou Id tire you to listen 
to all the endless ceremonies 
connected with it. But I will 
t^ you a few. 

At a certain hour an official, 

who has been duly bathed and 

anointed, cuts down a tree. 



which has been set apart before- 
hand by some mysterious rites. 
A piece of this is cleaned, and 
put into a hole, and offerings 
of food are made to it. This is 
in memory of a wonderful rod 
beloDging to the king. 

On one day of the festival 
the people go to a particular 
part of the river, and cut the 
water with a golden sword. This 
is because the king's friend — a 
giant — struck the sea some- 
where near Jafifha, and it was 
instantly divided, so that all 
passed over easily into India. 

The reason why elephants 
take such an important part in 
the procession is, they say, be- 
cause this same clever giant, to 
frighten the Indian king, took 
up one of the royal elephants in 
his hand, and, dashing it against 
another with great force, killed 
them both. 

This year (1867) there were 
seven elephants in the proces- 
sion; but, two hundred years 
ago, we read of forty or more 
taking part in it. 

First came three elephants in 
a row, the middle one an enor- 
mous monster, said to be very 
old. They were clothed in scar- 
let cloth, edged with gold, fast- 
ened to which were brass bells, 
which made a dismal clanging 
noise, as they moved majesti- 
cally along. The huge crea- 
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tnres looked reallj proud. Their calico every day. And I dexa 

«7ea wera made very pTominent say they did not feel quite easy 

by the point of red cloth hang- io troaaera, not being generally 

ing between; yet there was used to such garmenta. Yon have 

nothing savage or fierce in their here a picture of one of theM 

look. The largest elephant is nobles. You will see he haa bare 

BuppoHed to carry Boodha's feet; but some of them wore 



tooth ; but all c 
could see was a 
lai^ golden bird- 
cage, with a Bilver 
bell inside. I bu»- 
pect that this sa- 
cred relic, which is 
nothing but a bit 
of ivory, was not 
brought out of the 
temple at all. 

Behind the three 
leading elephants 
oame the musiciana. 
Please do not fancy 
it was a military 
band, such as you 
have heard in Eng- 
land. The iuBtru- 
monts were only 
fomtonw— a kind of 
small drum, beaten 
with the fingers — 
and fifes, making 
a kind of bagpipe 
noise, but nothing like a tune. 
Following the musicians i 



shoes, which, no 
doubt, made them 
walk yet more stiff- 
ly- 

Af terthese grand 
people, came men 
bearing torches, or 
vessels of oil on 
poles. Then fol- 
lowed another ele- 
phant, with white 
trappings, edged 
with red. On his 
back sat two priests. 
One wan carrying, 
I believe, the piece 
of the tree of which 
I told yon. The 
other held a kind 
of round umbrella, 
or aun-shade, over 
luB head. 

torch -bearers, and 

nobility; and then 

lother elephant, a huge tutker, 

B a little girl explained it 



some real specimens of the old to us, "with a large stick t 
^nn/iian nobility, each walking each side of his mouth.'' The 
Alone, as it seemed, not very aizth monster appeared very un- 
comfortably; for they do not comfortable, and we were told 
wear so many folds of white he was the wildest of them ; so ^ 
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THB CHIL0 PREACHER IK IKDIA. 



we could not help pit3dng bis 
driyer. As he passed near us, 
he stood still. The clanging of 
his bells ceased, and the atten- 
dants seemed to put sometbing 
int» his trunk, which he twice 
raised to his mouth, while they 
moved his ears backwards and 
forwards, and then, pulling him 
by the tusks, made him move 
on. I did not notice the se- 
venth beast particularly, nor 
can I tell what relics he carried. 
There was a small baby-ele- 
phant, which kept roaming 
about the town for a long time 
after the others had returned to 
their homes, and greatly amus- 
ed us, his movements being so 
much more lively than those of 
I4 is elders. I fancy he liked the 
music of his bells, and the smell 
of the green branches he was 
carrying, perhaps for his supper. 
For every elephant brought 
into Kandy at this time of the 
year they have to pay a hun- 
dred pounds, in case it should 
do any mischief. There are not 
many accidents; but we were 
told, a year or two ago, one of 



the great creatures, in turning 
the comer of a street, ran his 
tusk through a poor man, and 
of course killed him. 

It is wonderful how this 
Boodhist religion has extended 
so far, and lasted so long ; for it 
has nothing in it to make the 
people love it. Though it pleases 
them with fine shows like this 
elephant procession, it gives 
them no gentle comfort in their 
sorrows, no pure teaching to 
guide them aright. It shows 
them no way of deliverance 
from their sins, and no sure 
road to a blessed eternity. But 
for ages the people had not 
heard of any better religion: 
they had never known the good 
name of Jesus. Now there are 
many who have not only heard 
that name, but have trusted in 
Him who came to redeem them; 
and still we must work and 
pray on, until the heathen feasts 
of Ceylon shall pass away, and 
all this beautiful island be full 
of the good things of the Gospel. 



Ceylon, 



Mary. 
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THE CHILD PREACHER IN INDIA. 




A'AM," said a little 
i girl in India, recently 
i^ converted, to the wife 

of the Missionary, 



**ma*am, I have many words to 
say. I am a Christian. I know 
Jesus, and love Him. My peo- 
ple are heathen. They worship 



THE CSILD PUJEKACHEB IN INDIA. 
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idok. They know nothing of 
JesHS. My grandmother is a 
very old woman; she will not 
liye long, and I want to tell her, 
before she dies, that 'it is a 
faithful saying that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sin- 
ners.' " 

"But, Jane, your people are 
far away. How can you tell 
them all this ?" 

" Ma'am, this is what I wish 
to say. I am strong enough to 
walk now, and I have a great 
desire to go. Ma'am, will you 
let mo go ?" 

' ' Jane, I am a little afraid. You 
are but a young girL Your peo- 
ple are all idolaters. They may 
try to keep you, and persuade 
you again to bow down to an 
image.*' 

Calm and firm, she said, "No, 
ma'am, you must not fear that. 
I will never worship an idol 
again." 

"You think so now, dear 
Jane; but they may be very 
angry, and beat you." 

" I will ask Jesus to keep me, 
and help me to bear the beat- 
ing, and I know He will. Please, 
ma'am, let me go. In fourteen 
days I will come back again; so 
please, ma'am, let me go." 

This could not be withstood. 
Jane was allowed to go, and an 



old Christian man going that 
way was requested to take 
charge of her. 

Jane was again and again re- 
minded that it was only by 
"looking up to Jesus" she 
could hope to stand firm. 

On the fourteenth day she 
returned. With a gladsome face 
and quick step, she sought for 
her who was indeed to ker a 
mother. 

^'Salaam ma'am; just in 
time," was the first salutation. 

'*Just in time for what, 
Jane?" 

"To tell my grandmother 
about Jesus. She was very sick 
when I reached her home, and I 
sat down and told her all abeut 
it. She did not seem to know 
at first what I meant ; but she 
lived three days, and I prayed 
for her and talked to her, when 
she could bear it; and, oh, 
ma'am! I hope she is saved. 
A little before she died, she said, 
' I do believe in Jesus.' Would 
not He save her, ma'am?" 

Late in the day, and weak as 
was that poor old woman's faith, 
who shall say it was not 
equal to His who said, " Lord, 
remember me ?" And, if so, may 
we not hope that she has en- 
tered the kingdom of heaven ? — 
Juvenile Misd/nary Herald, 
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A HEATHEN 

!Nr old Tongaman came 
Ij^X^ into my study a few days 

S(?^/> ^^y *^^ explained tome 
"^'-''^ a curious custom which 
they had before they were Chris- 
tians. When he told me all 
about it, I thought — Well, now, 
of what use is this to me ? It 
will, perhaps, please our young 
friends at home yonder if I 
send it to them, and let them 
know how foolish the people 
here were formerly, and how 
different they are now. So here 
it is as my friend Joseph told 
me. 

Suppose a woman, whom we 
will call Mele, is sick. She has 
a brother called Mea, who wishes 
her to get better. 

Mea thinks that she is sick 
because the spirit of some dead 
chief is angry with their family. 
The question is. How can he 
find out the angry spirit! He 
will try by casting lots, thus. 
There is a long, narrow, coarse 
mat, made of the plaited leaf of 
the cocoa-nut palm-tree. This 
is spread on the ground, with 
one end eastward, and here, at 
the west end of it, a native 
takes his seat in silence. Before 
him is a nut, called niu t/i, which 
he has put very carefully in the 
middle of the mat. At his back 
are Mea and another man ; and 



ATONEMENT. 

all three have their faces to- 
wards the rising sun. There 
must be never more than three 
in the house whHe they cast 
lots. The man on the mat spins 
the nut, but must not speak a 
word. The two men behind 
him now call .to mind what 
chiefs have died, and may be 
angry with Mea's family. One 
of them calls out, "Strike the 
nut of such a chief," giving his 
name. The spinner spins the 
nut round with one hand. It 
stops with its eye, or spot^ to- 
wards the north. This means 
nothing. The eye must look 
directly eastward, and then the 
angry spirit is discovered. Mea 
calls again as before, only naming 

another dead chief. Presently 
the nut stops spinning, looking 
eastward. The last-named chief, 
then, is the author of Mele's 
sickness. The spinner next takes 
up the nut, reverently touches 
Ids forehead with it, and then 
folds it up in the mat, and puts 
it away in the end of the house, 
where it is left to rot. 

THE ATOKEMEirr 

is then made to appease the 
anger of the spirit. Here is a 
little boy belonging to Mele's 
family. He is taken, and the 
first joint of his little finger is 
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A UXATHEN ATONEMENT. 



cut off. The poor child is then 
besmeared, over his hand and 
arm, with his own blood, and 
given over to a ft(M^ another 
member of the family, and, to- 
gether with the rest of the family 
and their friends, all go to the 
grave of the chief whose anger 
has been made known by the 
spinning nut. 

The jiao and bleeding boy sit 
nearest to the grave. Then the 
man, with bent head, holds up 
the child's hand, all covered with 
blood, as a propitiation for their 
evil conduct to the chief. The 
whole company sit in silence, 
until one, who appears as an ad- 
vocate for the family, usually a 
high chief, addresses the spirit 
in the following prayer ; — 

^ 'Finautaeiloa (the dead chiefs 
name), here we are. (Here the 
names of the chiefs present are 
given.) If you are angry about 
any thing, have mercy upon us, 
through Tubou (the highest 
chief of the land), and his elders 
here present." 

Meanwhile, the bleeding hand 
of the child is held up until the 
priest returns an answer, in the 
name of the aDgry spirit. And 



I am sure you could not guess 
what old Joseph said was usually 
the answer. 

•* Yes,** said the spirit, " I am 
angry. You have taken the big 
pig from your o&i, and given it 
to your friend. You have given 
me no hma, (the native grog) 
lately. But you go and live.** 

"When Joseph told me this, 1 
laughed, and he laughed, and 
perhaps you will laugh also. It 
seems so funny that sensible 
men could be deeeived im that 
way; but they were quite se- 
rious. The family soon found 
another pig, and plenty of Jtaixx, 
and the priest got a good feast 
by it. If the sick woman re- 
covered also, of course the de- 
ception was complete. 

But the delusion has now 
vanished. Tb e Tongan now goes 
to God in his affliction, and, 
except among the Papists, no 
longer prays to the dead. He 
trusts not in the blood of an in- 
nocent child, but in the precious 
blood of Jesus Christ alone for 
life — for eternal life. 

Let me ask, Do you also trust 
therein ? 
Hxua, ToTiga. Martin Dyson. 
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HOW THE SELFISH MAN LOST HIS SUPPER. 

A STORY FBOM UAKQALk. 

UB Soath-Sea native basket on his back. Now there 



teachers often use very 
appropriate and strik- 
ing illustrations in their 
preaching and speaking. I send 
you the following as an example, 
feeling sure that it will interest 
you. Not long since one of 
these good men was exhorting 
his hearers to more diligence in 
using all the means they possess 
to advance the knowledge of the 
^Saviour's nameamongst the hea- 
then. He said, * < I will tell you 
an old island story, showing how 
the gods punished the sin of 
selfishness in a man who pos- 
sessed abundance, but refused 
to part with any of his good 
things to a neighbour in want. 
'Two men went fishing one day 
.on the reef, and, after many 
.hours, they both took up their 
ifishing-tackle to return home. 
Now one of the men had been 
very successful, and had his 
basket quite fulL The other 
had not obtained any. He 
therefore asked his fortunate 
friend to give him a fish. The 
reply was, * No, get some your- 



was a small hole in the bj^ket 
of the fortunate fisherman, of 
which he was not aware. Pre- 
sently a fish fell through, quite 
unknown to its owner, who sul- 
lenly kept on his way, thinking 
to keep all he had got. It was 
eagerly picked up by the man 
behind, and put in his basket. 
Ere long another fish fell through, 
and another, and another. All 
these were joyfully picked up by 
the man following, and were 
safely tucked into his own basket. 
At length all the fish had slipped 
away, and still the selfish man 
remained ignorant of his loss. 
When he reached his home he 
threw down his basket before 
his wife, desiring her to cook 
his fish. When she opened the 
basket, to his rage and dismay, 
he discovered that he had lost 
them all! Now, my friends," 
the teacher continued, '^ the ap- 
plication is plain enough. If 
we, who are enlightened by the 
blessed Grospel, and have the 
entire Word of God in our own 
language, will not pity those 



self, I will not part with mine.' who are still in heathen dark- 

So saying, he threw his heavy ness, why, let us fear that our 

basket across his shoulder, and Saviour's solemn words will be 

marched away. The other man fulfilled towards us, * The first 

walked behind with his empty shall be last, and the last first' 



THB LITTLX ICISBIONABT. 4tT 

Our baskets are indeed now full in prayer, or the reading of the- 

ef good things, but if we refuse Bible. The basket at first had 

to help others, God may deprive but a small hole in it, and it 

us of alL Let this old legend was carelessly left until, little- 

also teach us to be yigilant, by little, the unhappy man lost 

always on the guard against all he possessed." M.L.G. 

little sins, of the least falling off JwoefiiiU Missumary Magaxvae^ 
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THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. 

HAT can I give to Jesus, 

Who ** gave Himself for me ?" 

How can I show my love to Him 
Who died on Calvary ? 

I'll give my heart to Jesus, 

In childhood's tender spring ; 
I know that He will not despise 
So mean an offering. 

I'll give my soul to Jestis, 

And calmly, gladly rest 
Its youthful hopes and fond desires 

Upon His loving breast. 

I'll give my mind to Jesus, 
And seek in thoughtful hours, 

His Spirit's grace to consecrate 
Its early opening powers. 

Ill give my stretigth to Jesus, 
Of food, and head, and will ; 

Bun where He sends, and ever strive 
His pleasure to fulfil. 

I'll give my time to Jesus ; 

O ! that each hour might be 
Filled up with holy work for Him 

Who spent flia liie ioc m*\ 
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A FmiNO FOUKDATIOK. 

Ill gire my wealth to Jesus ; 

'Tis little I possess, 
But all I am, and all I have, 

Dear Lord, accept and bless ! 

And if, dearest Jesus ! 

Long life to me is given. 
Thy missionary let me be, 
To win some precious souls for Thee ; 
And with them, through eternity, 

To praise Thy name in Heaven ! 
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A FITTING FOUNDATION. 

[HE children of the Lon- tian nobles, one of them a lady, 

don Missionary Society were burned alive ; and the 

have subscribed money bodies of fourteen others, who 

to build a memorial had been thrown over a precipice, 

church in the capital of the were consumed. In digging the 

island of Madagascar. The spot foundations for the Children's 

ehosen for the church is on a Memorial Church, the workmen 

ridge called Faravohitra. came upon the very place where 

Several times the Christians in these martyrs had perished ; and 

Madagascar have been cruelly the first stone has been laid 

persecuted, and many of them upon the exact spot where the 

puttodealji. And it was on this fire was kindled. Is not this a 

ridge that, in 1849, four Chris- fitting foundation? 
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A WORD TO THE LITTLE GffiLS. 



Bloetnfo-ntdn, South Africa, "■ 
Jan. 7, 1867. 

BOUT six months Rgo my Englisb- 
Bpeakisg congregatioQ in this litUa 
inttrior town of South Africa began 
collecting money, for baildiiig a new 
cbapel, as their old preaching-room 
was Email and inconvenient. The eam- 
eHtness ivith which the whole congre- 
gation set to work in thia matter was 
very cheericg, and we were all de- 
lighted to find that, daj after day, 
the money collected lEcreased, and soon, 
reached a sum large enough to enable 
na to begin the building. Bat there 
ne thing which to me was even more 
hing and encouraging than the eam- 
:3 and success of all the grown-wp col- 
s, and it wao this. There aro in my 
Snnday-school two little fatherless girls, the 
elder of whom I tiiink is not more than about eleven years of 
age ; and they were very anxious to do or give something towards 
the new chapel. With their mother's leave they got together a few 
of their little friends and schoolfellows, and determined (« get 
up a small bEtzaar. 
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For some weeks they worked 
busily, making dolls' clothes, 
Hnd such little fancy things as 
they were able. With the re- 
sults of their own industry, aud 
a few little things presented by 
their friends, they at length 
held their bazaar under the 
verandah of their mother's 
house ; and when they had sold 
all, they brought me, as the 
result, bl, which they requested 
me to hand over to the Treasurer 
of the Building Fund. 

I cau assure you that I never 
received a gift towards Christ's 
work with such pleasure as I 
did that one; though I have 
sometimes had to receive large 
sums of money, aud valuable 
gifts of land. And I am sure 
the Saviour received the gift 
with delight ; for it was offered 
to His work in all simplicity and 
sincerity. It was not pride that 
prompted the little girls to do 
what they did, for they do not 
know that I am writing this ; 
and they did not know that their 
gift would ever be talked about. 
Now, our new chapel will cost 
when finished 12002. ; and per- 
haps you will wonder why I say 
that the little girls' 51. was a 
taluaole gift to us, small as 
it seems when compared with 
the great sum just named. I 
will, then, give you my reasons. 
1..^ Every thing presented to 



Christ's work, be it ever so small, 
is valuable both to Him and to 
His cause, when given from the 
heart Such a blessing accom- 
panies it as cannot but make it 
valuable. Remember the widow's 
mite. 2. It was valuable mate- 
rially. All our buildings here 
are of brick ; and burnt bricks 
cost about 21. per 1000 ; so that 
52. will purchase more than 2000 
bricks. And if you saw what a 
great hole in the wall the re- 
moving of that number of bricks 
would make, you would agree 
with me in saying that the little 
girls' 61. was a very valuable gift. 
3. And how valuable the example 
of these little ones and their 
ba2saar gift ! Let all the little 
Methodist girls in Great Britain 
copy it, and see how valuable 
the result would be. Save up 
your little odds and ends; use 
some of your spare time in 
making them up neatly ; get 
what you can from your friends ; 
and when there is to be a bazaar 
held in connection with your 
chapel or Sunday-school, make 
up your little stock and have a 
juvenile bazaar for Missions and 
Mission-chapels. If you were 
all to do this, you would be sur- 
prised to see how many thoibsaiids 
of bricks your united industry 
would purchase. 

John G. Morbow. 
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LIZARDS 

tSjBN India there is a great 
. ;7iKs variety of the lizard tribe. 
Some are from two to 
three feet long. Their 
skin is almost impenetrable, and, 
in former times, was used to 
make gauntlets for soldiers. The 
Hindu writers, who almost 
always exaggerate to make their 
stories wonderful, say that these 
lizards were used to scale forts 
and walled towns. They say 
that they are so strong, and cling 
so close to walls, that the war- 
riors used to take them by the 
tails, and place them against the 
wall. The lizard would then 
run up to the top, dragging the 
warrior after it, the warrior 
holding on by the tail with his 
left hand, and fighting with a 
sword in his right. 

In the gardens about the 
houses, where Europeans live, 
lizards, from ten to 'twenty 
inches in length, are very nu- 
merous, and quite harmless, 
though they are not at all plea- 
sant looking, and are called by 
the ugly name of bloodsuckers. 
They have rough, triangular- 
shaped heads, large, strong and 
sharp spines, or pricldes, along 
the back, very long tails and 
glistening eyes. They are ge- 
nerally of a greenish drab colour, 
but sometimes of a bright green. 
Some of them can puff out the 



IN INDIA. 

breast with wind, like a pouter 
pigeon, displaying the most beau- 
tiful colours, red, green, yellow, 
blue, violet and almost every 
shade. 

These lizards sit among the 
leaves and flowers of trees and 
shrubs, watching for insects; 
and when the beautiful butter- 
flies alight upon the flowers, the 
lizards spring upon them and 
eat them up. But, like people 
who are very sharp in catching 
others, they often get caught 
themselves ; for a small snake 
will come gliding silently along 
the branches and twigs upon 
which they are lying, seize them 
quickly, and, notwithstanding 
their powerful struggles, hold 
them till they are dead, and 
swallow them. 1 once caught 
three snakes in a few minutes, 
which had swallowed lizards 
twice as heavy as themselves. 

I think I hear you exclaim, 
*' Oh, how could a slender snake, 
with its little neck, swallow a 
thing with a head like a solid 
triangle, with sharp, hard spines 
along its back, and its skin 
covered with scales?" 

The snake is very cunning, 
and manages the matter most 
cleverly. It does not begin at 
the thin tail end, hoping to get 
the mouth prepared to swallow 
the Larger body. If it did, the 
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prickles and scales would wound 
it very much. But it first seizes 
the nose, stretches its mouth 
and throat, and then draws in 
the head. The body and tail 
follow very easily, for the spines 
are all stroked down as they 
enter its mouth. The snake 
then lies along the branches, 
looking very uncomfortable, till 



the lizard is digested, bones,, 
scales, prickles and all, unless-r 
for the snake has enemies as 
well — a kite should espy it ; for 
then the kite would pounce 
down upon it, and eat up snake 
and lizard too. 

In another Number I must 
tell you about lizards in houses. 
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A WORD FITLY SPOKEN. 




YOUNG sailor entered the 
study of the New- York 
Port Society a few days 
since, and, holding out 
his hand to the pastor, said, 
"You do not know me. Well, 
last May I was hero, fearing 
neither God nor man, death nor 
eternity." The clergyman re- 
plied that he did not remember 
him, and drew out from him the 
following history. 

One day a Christian friend 
spoke to him about his soul, and 
he told that friend how utterly 
indifferent and insensible he felt. 
** Perhaps," said his friend, 
"you may have sinned away 
your day of grace." That re- 
mark was a nail fastened in a 
sure place. * * The thought, "ho 
said, " struck me with the sud- 
denness of lightning." He at- 
tended the Port Society's meet- 
ings, and soon after went to sea 
in a very wretched state. But 



when out at sea, with no Chris- 
tian to speak to, he began to* 
pray, and soon found the new 
and living way to the mercy- 
seat. He was surrounded by & 
crew who, from the captain 
down, where scoffers and blas- 
phemers ; but he determined to* 
confess Christ before them. This 
brought down on him the ridi- 
cule of the whole ship's com- 
pany ; and the captain at length^ 
told him he must change his- 
course, that he was making trou- 
ble among the men. The young 
confessor replied, modestly but 
firmly, that he would do his 
duty faithfully to the ship, but 
he must speak of Christ's love 
to him. The captain threatened 
to put him in irons if he per- 
sisted. He replied manfully, 
" You may put me in irons, yes, 
in double irons, but you cannot 
take the love of Christ from my 
soul, nor silence my tongue." 



A WOBD FITLY SPOKBiT. 
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The captain looked at him a 
moment in silence, and turned 
away. The next day, to his 
surprise, the captain called him, 
and said to him, ^* I think you 
are right : you shall not be 
troubled any more. " Some days 
after this he was passing the 
cabin door, and, to his great 
joy, saw the captain on his 
knees, seeking anxiously the sal- 
vation of his own soul ; and, be- 
fore the voyage was over, he saw 
one of his scoffing shipmates 



weeping over a tract. " Oh," 
said he, '^ how that encouraged 
me ; and, as I went to the wheel 
that night, I prayed that God 
would give me that soul" — a 
prayer which he had reason to 
hope was answered, | 

As he turned to leave the 
study he took from his purse 
ten dollars, and gave them to the 
pastor as a thank-ofifering, add- 
ing, "God has been good to 
me, and I am resolved to help to 
give the Gospel to others." 
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BUDDHIST TEMPLE AT DONDRA. 

ONDRA is the most picture, with a spire on the top 

southerly point of Cey- of it, is called a Dagoba. These 

Ion, and about thirty buildings are very common in 

miles distant from Ceylon, and are shrines placed 

It has been famous for over some of Buddha's bones, 

many ages on account of its or locks of his hair, or some 

temple, which, by the ruins yet other such relic. These Dagobas 

to be seen, must have been a ore believed to be two thousand 
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Galle. 



vast building. Indeed, people 
say that, at one time, it looked 
from the sea like a great city. 

Pilgrims from all parts came 
here, at first, to worship the 
moon. Then the Hindus set up 
an idol, Vishnu, and afterwards 
the Buddhists brought in their 
Buddha. Sir E. Tennant tells 
us that, in 1867, when the Por- 
tuguese governed this country, 
there was a large pagoda here, 
raised on arches, richly adorned 
with plates of gilded copper. 
It was surrounded by a square 
cloister, opening, under veran- 
dahs, upon a terrace and gar- 
dens, where grew sweet shrubs 
and trees, the flowers of which 



years old. At all events, they 
were erected before any of the 
images of Buddha. Some have 
been opened, and were found to 
be almost solid, enclosing a hol- 
low vessel of metal or stone, 
which had once contained the 
relic, but of which the ornament 
alone, and a few gems, or dis- 
coloured pearls set in gold, are 
all that can usually be found. 

The tiled building by the side 
of the Dagoba is the temple, a 
compcuratively modem one, con- 
taining a pretty large image of 
Buddha. Over its head the 
people have had the imperti- 
nence to place the lion and the 
unicorn. If the priest chooses. 



were gathered by the priests for he can hereby deceive worsliip- 
their processions. The Portu- pers, who know no better, by 



guese tore down the statues, 
which were more than a thou- 
sand in number, overthrew the 
temple, and burnt the shrine to 
ashes. There is still to be seen 
a laige, beautifully carved stone 
gate, and ruins of several granite 
ooltumuL 
The round building in the 



making them think that English 
people worship Buddha as well 
as God. 

At the foot of the steps lead- 
ing to the temple is an old image 
of Gun^shu, the elephant-headed 
god ot India, and, at his feet, a 
small stone trough for receiving 
offerings. 
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Not far from the temple is a 
slab of stone, covered witli an 
inscription in letters not unlike 
the Singhalese, but which, it is 
said, no one, in these days, is 
able to read. 

We have a small chapel close 



to this temple, and a mud-built 
schoolhouse ; but I am sorry to 
say there are only two or three 
professed Christians in this place, 
and they take no pains to keep 
their buildings in repair. 
Ceylon, IMaey. 
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HAPPY DEATH OF BLIND ABRAHAM. 




O doubt, dear children, 
you would like to hear 
something about blind 
Abraham's life; when 
and where he was bom, and 
how he passed his childhood and 
youth; how he went with his 
countr3rmen to fight the Ashan- 
tees, and, with his companion, 
fell into the enemy's hands ; 
how they cast lots to see which 
of the two should be sacrificed 
to Fetish, and which kept as a 
slave ; how the fatal lot fell on 
his companion, and Abraham 
was doomed to perpetual slavery, 
but made his escape to a town 
on the coast where the British 
flag was waving, and was safe. 

All this would be interesting 
for me to write, and for you to 
read ; but, as I knew Abraham 
during only the last two years 
of his life, I mast content my- 
self with telling you a little 
about his death. 

Abraham was old, and poor. 



and blind. But whenever the 
house of God was open, he was 
always seen feeling his way 
thither, looking quite patri- 
archal, with a cloth thrown 
gracefidly over his shoulders, a 
hat on his head broad enough to 
serve for an umbrella as well, 
and a long staff in his hand. 

Old Abraham was in the habit 
of coming to the Mission house 
to "give us good morning." 
But one week he did not come 
at all. When I asked after him, 
his leader told me he was sick. 
I went to see him, and found 
him very ilL On my asking 
him how he was, he answered, 
" Sick ;" and then went on to 
say, "I am sick, poor, and 
blind. I have nothing in this 
world, no money, no friends. 
I am in great pain, but I do not 
murmur. God is with me : I 
am in His hands. If it is His 
will that I should sufier more 
pain, I will gladly bear it. If 
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it pleases Him to remove me, I 
am quite ready to go. I do not 
fear death, because my sins are 
pardoned. I know in whom I 
have belieyed. I am not afraid. 
I look at death, and it is not 
dark, but all light. If I die, I 
shall go to heaven." 

On hearing a testimony so 
simple, so noble, so scriptural, 
from a poor blind old negro, 
who had never been able to read 
a single letter, tears of grateful 
joy started in my eyes. I knelt 
down, and offered up a few 
words of prayer and praise, and 
then left. 

The next day I was taken ill 
myselL On hearing this, Abra- 



ham, as he lay on his mat, broke 
out in prayer : * * Lord, bless Thy 
servant. Make Thy servant 
well. I am of no use : I can 
suffer; I can die. But spare 
Thy servant. 15 he should be 
taken away, what will become 
of us ?'* That prayer was lieard, 
and I got well. 

Old Abraham died in peace. 
The next Sabbath evening, as 
the sun was setting, in the pre- 
sence of several hundred people, 
I committed his body to the 
dust, in sure and certain hope 
of a joyful resurrection. 

Old Abraham was the fruit of 
Mission toil. A. Taylor. 

AnamahUy Gold Coa$t. 
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HEK I visited her she 

was reduced to a mere 

skeleton. She lay on a 

mat near the ashes, the 

picture of a dying saint. 

** Heaven, Sir, is not far; 
heaven lie here !" she said to me. 
**I want to go to rest." Then 
she began to repeat that beautiful 
text, '*Come unto me aU ye that 
labour ;" then said, "Me Hagar 
John, have rest. Glory be to 
God !" 

All who were present with my- 
self burst into tears; but she 
turned round and .said — ** Mas- 



ter, my son, why do you cry?' 
* * We all envy you," I replied. 
" We would rather «ay like 
Paul, * To be with Ofarist is far 
better.' " 

"No, no," she said, "my 
son, my master ; yon have work 
to do. I am going home ! Mind 
your work. See Jesus near you ; 
hold on, patience. Jesus pre- 
pares fine, fine room, for poor 
Hagar, and fine, fine clothes. 
No trouble, no pain, no crying, 
no sin, for ever and ever. Amen. " 
Thus she fell asleep in Jesus. 
Rev. G. Nicol. 
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A SHORT SERMON 

BY ALICE GARY. 

HILDREN, who read my lay, 

This much I have to say 
^Each day and every day, 
Do what is right ! 
Right things in great and small ; 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars, and all, 
You shall have light ! 

This further would I say : 
Be you tempted as you may, 
Each day and every lay. 

Speak what is true ! 
True things in great and small ; 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars, and all, 

Heaven would show through ! 

Figs, as you see and know. 

Do not out of thistles grow ; 

And though the blossoms blow 

White on the tree, 

Grapes never, never yet 

On the limbs of thorns were set : 
So, if you a good would get, 

Good you must be ! 

Life's jonmey through and through. 
Speaking what is just and true ; 
Doing what is right to do 

Unto one and all, 
When you work and when you play^ 
Each day and every day ; 
Then peace shall gild your way. 

Though the sky should fall. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER TO THE MAIDENHEAD 
METHODIST SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

BY A missionary's WIFE. 

THINK you would like " We have some very interest- 
to know how Christ- ing children in our school. On 
mas is kept here. Tri- Sunday morning last, Mr. Wright 
nidad is almost a Ro- being poorly, I went in and corn- 
man Catholic island ; and this is menced the school, and we sang, 
a very important season with * Around the throne of God in 
the Romanists. Their chapel heaven ;' and when we had 
is trimmed and decorated, and finished teaching, we had my 
various images exhibited. When favourite hymn for little ones, 
taking a walk in the afternoon * I want to be an angel/ I wish 
of Christmas-day, we went into I could hear you all sing it this 
their chapel; and as we were afternoon. I took the Bible- 
standing looking at a wax baby class of boys and girls. All of 
— intended for Jesus — with a them read very nicely : I think 
lot of penny toys around it, such better than children of the same 
as a cock and hens, sheep, oxen, age at home. 



<&c., a coolie woman (a woman 
from India), and a little boy and 
girl came up. The girl was 
about three years old, and the 
mother took her up to the 
image, and she put an offering 
into a little plate at the wax 



" There are two dear children 
in the school I am very much in- 
terested in. As I sat and looked 
at them yesterday, I thought 
how I should like to get their 
portraits to send home to you : 
such pretty black faces ! And 



baby's feet, and then, folding they were paying so much at- 
its hands in the most devout tention to the sermon. I think 
manner, said a prayer. After- they are trying to love Jesus. I 



wards, the brother came forward, 
and put some candles into a 
stand, and lighted them. Yon 
cannot think how pleased they 
looked to be able to do some- 
thing for the baby Jesus 



have talked to them about it, 
and they said they would give 
themselves to Him. 

**My dear children, are you 
all trying to loVe Jesus ?" 
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made and given by little white 
girlB, who were quite as poor as 
they were. 

They were of course delighted 
with the things, and all through 
the group exclamations might 
be heard, such as, ''De dear 
good white childer! De kind 
white childer ! Ah, now me go 
to school ; now me go to chapel ; 
now me learn to read ; now me 
make book, (meaning learn to 
write,) and to make shirt and 
frock; soon me sabby (know) 
ebery ting." 

Then they talked among them- 
3^ves about the white children 
of England, saying, "How wise 
the girls must be to be able to 
make all those things, and to 
make that nice book *' (meaning 
the letter which was sent with 
the things). Then one girl said, 
"What can we send white girl 
for a present V " Oh," they all 
exclaimed, "black girl no sabby 
do noting for white girl.'* 
*'What we poor black girls 
sabby 1 Just noting at all.*' 
* White girl got wise heart; 
dey sabby ebery ting: black 
girl got foolish heart ; dem just 
sabby noting at all:'* and then 
with a deep sigh one said, "Ah 
me ! me wish me could do some- 
ting for white girl; for dem 
good, kind white girls who send 
all dem nice tings." 

Well," said the Missionarya 
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wife, "thereis one thing you c 
all join in doing for the wh 
girh who have been so kind 
you." Many eager voices cri 
out, " Oh, Missis ! what is it 

She answered, " You can 
pray for them." The one w 
had been the chief speal 
seemed disappointed, and sa 
"Oh, is that all we can do 
Her teacher, seeing her d 
tressed look, took her hand, a 
said kindly, ^' You seem diss 
pointed, dear Silvia, because 
told you you could pray to Gr 
to bless the white girls. ] 
you think you could do a 
think better for them?" 

Silvia. "NoMissi8,mesab 
noting better dan pray. But i 
pray for white girl ebery d 
when me get up, and ebery nig 
when me go to bed, and in 
day when me come to schoo 
but me want to do someti 
more for dem, now dey send i 
dem good tings. Me want f 
gib dem someting : only po 
black Silvia no got noting go< 
to gib dem." 

Teacher. "You say, Silvi 
that you pray for white gii 
many times a day: how loi 
have you done so ?" 

Silvia. " Eber since me con 
first to de school me pray f 
white girl. Me no sabby pn 
for noting at all before me oon 
to Mission school." 
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Teacher. "And when you 
pray for white girl, what do you 
ask God to do for them ?" 

'Silvia. "Why, Missis, me 
ask good Fader to bless all de 
white girls in England, to gib 
dem all good, clean hearts while 
dem lib in dis world and to take 
dem to heaven when dey die ; 
and me ask Him to gib poor 
black Silvia a new heart too; 
den me go to heaven and see 
white girls. Missis, me want 
for see white girl too much ; but 
me not see dem in dis world ; 
but me may see dem in hea- 
ven." 

Teacher. "I am very glad, 
dear Silvia, to find that you 
pray for the dear children of 
my coimtry. Now you can add 
one more petition to your former 
prayers: you can ask God to 
reward them for sending you all 
these nice things." 

Silvia. " Yes, Missis, me will 
do dat. Do you tink good 
Fader will hear me prayer ? Me 
only poor black girl; me no 
sabby noting." 

Teacher. " I am quite sure, 
dear Silvia, that God will hear 
your prayers, and will be pleased 
to hear you pray at all times, 
and He isvill answer your prayers : 
perhaps He has already done 
10 ; for it may be in answer to 



your prayers that He influenced 
the bearts of those poor children 
to give the few pence they had 
to help buy the materials, and 
all their play-time to help make 
those things they have sent you . 
We are quite sure the Spirit of 
God put the kind thought into 
their hearts, and it may have 
been in answer to your prayers, 
for the Almighty has many ways 
of answering prayer, and often 
does so in a very different way 
from what we expect." 

Silvia. "O Missis, it make 
me quite glad in me heart to 
tink good Fader hear me prayer 
for de dear white girl. Missis, 
me lub dear, good England, and 
me lub all de dear happy childer 
what lib dere, and me lub 
Massa, and me lub you. Missis, 
oh so much ! and me tank good 
Fader for sending you to dis 
country for teach we poor black 
children about Jesus Christ. 
And now me come to schorl 
ebery day me soon sabby read 
about de Lord Jesus meself ." 

Poor Silvia became truly con- 
verted, and was very useful isi 
the school. 

BwnJbury^ 

April lUhy 1868. 
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ts. Anna R Gracey, 
the wife of a Mission- 
ary, writes what our 
young friends will be 
charmed to read : — 

*' One needs no commentary to 
read the Bible in India, for the 
facts whieh daily present them- 
•elves are liying comments. 
There are many little folks at 
home, Sunday-school scholars, 
who are often puzzled to com- 
prehend passages of Scripture ; 
but if they could see many habits 
of these Eastern people they 
would readily understand many 
things that now seem so difficult 
to them. Now I am going to 
write this letter for some such 
little folks, and tell them how 
these Hindoostan people make 
and cook their bread. 

* ' I suppose if any little boy or 
girl in America was asked how 
bread is made, they would soon 
tell about the wheat, how it is 
sown, how it grows, gets ripe, is 
cut and dried, and then threshed 
out, and taken to the mill to be 
ground. 

*' The grinding of all grains 
here is done by the women, who 
spread a cloth or blanket upon 
the ground, upon which they 
place the mill, and feed it slowly 
with one hand, while they turn 
the mill with the other, and at 



each revolution of the mill the 
flour falls, on the cloth. Some- 
times this is done by one woman, 
but generally by two ; one sit- 
ting on either side, so that every 
day and a great many times a 
day here, we have an illustration 
of the words in Matthew, * Two 
women shall be grinding at the 
mill,' etc. There is also a re- 
ference made to this in Ezodns 
xi. 5. 

^' The flour thus made is 
coarse, and not very white ; yek 
the natives are able to make very 
nice bread with it, which it is 
impossible for a lady to do. I 
have never known a lady in 
India to make her own bread* 

<< Every native family of any 
consequence has its own nill^ 
and prepares its own flour ; and 
they do not, as we do, lay up a 
supply for a certain length of 
time, from the fact that, in a 
climate so hot as this, it would 
not keep welL So in the morn- 
ing early sufficient grain is 
ground for the day's needs, and 
no more ; and when persons go 
to the bazaar to buy their flour, 
they buy only enough for the 
one meiJ, or at most for the day,^ 
and this fact helps us to under- 
stand more clearly the prayer, 
' Give us this day our daily 
bread.' 
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. *' In yisiting a large central 
prison in this district about a 
year ago, I noticed in one long 
room about one hundred pri- 
soners, each at his mill, -with a 
basket of wheat beside him, 
grinding the flour for the day's 
bread. It was to them a great 
mortification to do such work, 
as it is looked upon as a great 
disgrace for a man of high caste 
to be seen grinding: they con- 
sider it the work of women, and 
men of very low caste. In our 
girls' orphanage in Bareilly a 
number of the girls are appointed 
every morning to do the grind* 
ing for the day, and they go at 
it with a will ; and I have often 
seen them turning their miUs at 
a furious rate, and singing at 
the top of their voices, 'There 
is a happy land,' etc., or some 
other familiar air, until the noise 
of the mills was completely lost. 

** The natives use a variety of 
things in which they knead their 
"bread ; but the most common is 
a little wooden bowl with a flat 
bottom; and reference is made 
to this kind of kneading-trough 
in Exodus xiL 34 — *And the 
people took their dough before 
it was leavened, their kneading- 
troughs being boimd up in their 
dothes upon their shoulders.' 

*^ Nowl am sure there are many 
little folks at home who would 
read this verse, and would think 



it very strange that such a thiog 
could be wrapped up in a cloth, 
and carried on one's shoulders; 
but here we see it done very 
often. A man starting on a 
journey takes all his cooking 
utensils, such as his cup for 
drinking water, the iron on 
which he bakes, and this knead- 
ing-trough with him tied up in 
a cloth and thrown over his 
shoulders. 

* * The word ' bread ' in Scrip- 
ture is frequently used for food 
in general, and a native never 
speaks of going to breakfast and 
dinner as we do, but always of 
going to eat * bread.* They 
are exceeding particular about 
their cookisg and eating. They 
will not eat with any one who is 
not of the same caste, or taste a 
mouthful of their food if it 
should be even touched by any 
one not of their caste. A little 
boy, who had been working for 
us one day, becaine very angry 
because we accidentally touched 
the plate upon which he had his 
bread; and he immediately took 
it and threw it away, although 
he had only eaten once during 
the day, and this was prepared 
for his evening meal. 

<<The making aitd baking of 
native bread or cakes is very 
simple. After having mixed the 
flour and water, it is beaten by 
the hand into a very thin 
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LIZARDS or HOUSES. 



and quickly baked upon a small 
round piece of iron. 

''This bread is not cut, but is 
always broken ; so that the fre- 
quent Scripture references to 
* breaking bread' are more 
readily understood. In eating 
their meals, the natives do not 
have chairs for sitting as we do, 
but have a mat, or piece of cai^ 
pet, spread on the ground, and 
sit upon this, with theirfeet under 
them. They are exceedingly 
particular about leaving a meal, 
and will scarcely do so from any 
consideration. There is nothing 



pleasant or social about their 
meals, it being the custom for 
the men to eat first, and the 
women come in for their share 
after every one else has been 
served. They use neither knife 
nor forky but break their bread 
and dip it into one common dish, 
containing their meat or vege- 
table preparations, in a soft 
or liquid form ; and from this 
custom we appreciate more fully 
the remark of our Saviour, ^He 
that dippeth his hand with me 
in the dish.' " — MissumaryAdwh 
catej New York. 
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NLY think," some of 
you will say, "of li- 
;> zards getting into the 
houses. I am sure 
I should scream if I saw one ! " 
Then yen would do a very fool- 
ish thing, for they would come 
in in spite of your screaming. 
Besides, you would find out that 
they could befriend you. It is 
not pleasant, to be sure, when 
you put on your clothes, to find 
a cold lizard struggling next 
your skin to get out of the sleeve 
or leg, where it had made itself 
comfortable xmtil you disturbed 
it ; especially if, in its flight, it 
discharge a liquid that blisters 
ou for a day or two. But you 
learn to like them. Some 




are most beautifully spotted and 
marked, and of very pretty 
colours. Others are of the most 
delicate white or salmon colour, 
and very nearly transparent ; 
so much so, that you can see 
through their sides what they 
have eaten, and when they have 
had a good meal They eat 
moths of all kinds, musquitoes, 
cockroaches, beetles and other 
annoying insects that abound in 
the houses in India. Sometimes 
they run upon the walls and 
ceilings, calling to each other 
with a smacking noise not un- 
like a rapid succession of veiy 
hearty kisses. At other times 
they take up their abode in a 
dressing-table or study-table, 
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and afford you muck amusement 
iu observing their skill as hunt- 
ers. They T?atch the insects 
f ying rapidly about till they 
alight somewhere, then ap- 
proach them as dtealthily as a 
cat does a bird, taking adTin- 
tage of every book, or pincushion, 
or brush, or other article on 
the table, to hide until within 
springing distance ; and then, 
resting an instant, jump several 
inches, with unerring aim, and 
devour the prey. They become so 
tame, that night after night one 
will be found on your dressing 
iM% so accustomed to you as to 
pttfvue its business whilst you 
watch it. Another will hunt 
over your arm, hand, shoulder, 
etc., as you are writing, and 
every now and then raise its fine 
cgrw to yours with a look that 
seems to say, '^I know you 
won't hurt me.'' I have often 
watched them with interest. 

But the thing that used to 
j^ease me most was their killing 
scorpions. Scorpions, you may 
know, are from an inch to mx 
inches long, with long iprapjding 
claws on eaoh side of the bMid, 
not unlike a crab or Mmb&tf and 
a strong tail, with a hard| skup 
sting at the end of it. This 
sting contains poison, s&d, 
though not fatal, inflicts a wound 
that for twenty-foup hours or 
mere is very painfuL You may 



read something about them in 
Kevelation iz. 6. These scor- 
pions get upon one's clothes, 
towels, books, and almost every- 
where, and are so irritable, that 
at the least touch they strike 
with their tails, and inflict a 
Tgry painful wound. The lizard 
is often not much bigger than 
the scorpion, ftit has no fear. 
Often have I woiMlered that a 
little thing like a house-lusrd, 
with such a delicaite skin, should 
dare to attack so fiMnnidable a 
thing as the rough scorpion with 
its sting. But what it lacks in 
strength it makes up by quick- 
ness Iffid ingenuity. When it 
sees a scorpion crawling along 
the wall, it runs quiddy towards 
it. The scorpion then HodH the 
lizard, curling its sting-pointed 
tail over its back ready to strike. 
The lizard runs quickly, fbwt to 
the right, and then to tiie left, a 
few times, and ths scorpion 
faces it everywhere. After a 
little fencing in this way, the 
nimble and cunning little lizard 
leaps directly upon the tail of 
the scorpion, and sits upon it, 
pcessing down Hm sting. Thus 
kokling its eBnmfn weapon, it 
beghm at tike head, and eats the 
scorpion gradually down to the 
last joint of the tail, and then 
goes away, leaving only tha 
head and poisonous stin^^ 
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BOUT thirty years ago 
(said the Rev. John 
Venn) a young person 
in my own parish met 
with an accident by which her 
spine was injured ; and from 
that time till her death, five 
months ago, she never left her 
bed. She often suffered much 
pain, and could only lie on one 
side. For thirty years I never 
remember seeing her except ly- 
ing in one position and one spot. 
But soon after her accident she 
became acquainted with Christ 
and His imsearchable riches, 
and could bless God for her 
afflictions. About seventeen 
years ago one of tho native pas- 
tors of Sierra Leone was visiting 
me, and I took him to see her. 
She became deeply interested in 
the cause of Missions ; and from 
that time till her death she kept 
up a correspondence with him, 
and almost every year sent him, 
for his people, a box with books 
and articles of clothing, etc., 
often to the value of more than 
twenty pounds. She had no 
money to buy these things her- 
self ; but she coidd work with 



her needle, though sometimes 
not without pain ; and she had 
many friends who visited her or 
corresponded with her, with 
whom she pleaded the cause of 
Africa. Many were the tears 
which were shed by this pastor 
and his people when it was 
known that their benefactress 
was dead ; for there was not a 
house in his parish, as he once 
said, where her name was not 
known and blessed. 

I once met with a poor cripple 
in the Forest of Dean, who 
broke stones upon the road, and 
for years that man gave upon an 
average five or six pounds to 
various Beligious Societies. He 
gave up a comfortable cottage, 
inherited from his father, and 
took up his abode in a wretched 
hovel, in which he was allowed 
to live for nothing, (he was 
unmarried,) in order that he 
might let his cottage, and give 
the rent of it to the cause of 
Christ. In that wretched hovel 
his long winter evenings were 
cheered by his Bible, and by tho 
annual reports of the Societies to 
which he subscribed. 
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HOW MUCH A HINDU CAEED FOR HIS RELIGION. 




FTER a native teacher, 
connected with the Bap- 
tist Society's Mission in 
Bengal, had been preach- 
ing, a Hindu tried for a time to 
plead for his own religion ; but 
said at last, " Well, we must 
wait and see what happens. Our 
religion now presents an appear- 



ance much like a garden after a« 
storm ; branches are snapped 
off ; some trees uprooted, others 
have gone crooked, and the 
fence all blown down : it may 
recover or it may not : if it can 
do so, well ; if not, let it go ; 
at all events, I shall not desert 
it till others do so before me* 
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The substance of the following lines was given by a black woman, 
at a love-feast held in Garden Hill Chapel, Jamaica. Her own 
words are preserved as nearly as possible :— 

BRESS de Lord ! bress de Lord ! dis momin', me will say, 
For all de care Him tek ob me, for lead me all de way. 
My Jesus ! my sweet, lubbin Jesus ! Massa good and kin', 
My heart do swell, do boun', do big, dat me de blessin' fin'. 

Pooah sinnah, guilty sinnah ! so dark me was, so dark ! 
For Jesus Chris' me notin' do : for debbil all me work, 
While goin' down de giddy way, de way that lead to det' ! 
But Jesus Chris' — bress de Lord ! — my wandering feet Him set- 
Upon de Rock — de Rock ob age — an' make me happy soul, 
For 'jice in Him, my Saviour kin', dat make de sinnah whole. 

'Twere on a Sunday momin', ah well me know de day ! 

For hebber shall me 'member all dat happen on de way. 

Me were a prentice den ; it were before we were make free 

We tree — my hoosban', Ben, an' me — as soon as we could see, 

Tek Ned, our little donkey, wid our plaintain an' our yam. 

Our cocoa an' our pumpkin ; 'twere as much as Ned could stan'». 

We all went to de market, our provision for to sell. 

Ah, little know me den ob hebben ; me little know ob helL 

Me little know ob Massa, up atop, Him lub me so— 

For sen' Him only Son to be a little child, and grow 
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To be a man, an* den to die for save the sinf al race, 
An' lif ' our Boul, wid pardons blest, to joy an' endless peace. 
We little know ob Holy Ghos' dat Jesus sen' down heah, 
For make we feel our guiltiness, an' fill our heart wi' f eah. 

But now, me bruddah, now, me sistah, now me heart do see, 
Dat back — ah grander way, long time— de Spirit stribe wi' me. 
De Spirit stribe and stribe wi' me, an' yet me know Him not, 
No nebbah, till that Sunday momin' when me reach dat spot^ 
"Where stood de house of sanctuary, where de ministeh 
Were gibin out a hymn ; and den dey sing. What dat 7 me seh. 
Me no know, for to house ob God me nebbah, nebbah bin. 
Me no, no tink — so ignorant me were — how great a sin 
It were to waste de holy day dat blessed Massa gib, 
Not for me work or giddy troo, but dat me to Him lib. 
But when me heah de singin*, den me feel so guiltify, 
Me ready den for fall me down, on beuded knee, an' cry. 
Me feels me ought to 'gin to pray, an' spend de Sunday good. 
Den as me go along de pass, me 'termine dat me would. 

All troo de week me tink and tink, till Sunday come again. 
Me 'termine, 'termine, notin from de church should me contain. 
Den when de blessed day arribe, me go unto de church ; 
An' when me listen to de word, it did convince me much. 
Me go away so miserable, dat me no could lib ? 
Me look for help dis way, dat way, but no help me receibe. 
Den, when de Sunday come again, me go to 'panish Town ; 
An' den it was, 0, bress de Lord I dat me de blessin' f oun'. 
De ministeh did preach about de word ob Christ, dat say, 
^* Ye mus', ye mus' be bom again, be bom again or die." 
Me bruddah, sistah, 'twas a word dat come into me heart ; 
An' on de way to hebben, 'fore me leabe dat house, me start. 

An' hebbah since dat blessed day me goin' on de way, 
Singin', 'jicin', trustin' me sweet Jesus ebbery day. 
An' Jesus is me all in aU ! Me hab no oder fren' ! 
Me mean to trus' Him, trus' Him, hi ! even unto de en'. 
An' den me Jesus come again, an' tek me right up dere, 
Into de massion in me Fader's house, dat Him prepare. 

Amen. 
Ocho BioSf Feb, 1868. Hbnbt BuNTiNa. 
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history, wbich I am sure could not f^ to interest the little folks 
in England, who caie for nice stories. 

It had special intsKst for me, because I had but just returned 
from a visit to that lovelj islet ; and it struck me you might bo 
pleased to hear something about the little children there, who ^aj 
upon the sandy beach, or climb the tall cocoa-nut trees, or swim 
in the bright blue water inside the reef, where there are ^^«^kj 
beiLi of coral beneath ttiem, and a bumingVot nm. ^ociS«. 



ii. A VISIT TO BOTU^LAH. 

On our arrival, as our boat when the cake and buns are 

touched the beach opposite the being served out. 

Mission House, troops of these Their schoohnasters are Fi- 

little ones, with their bright black jians, who have been trained 

eyes, crowded around us, all here at the Theological Institu- 

wishf ul to help in carrying a box tion, and then sent to teach 

or parcel to the verandah, and others that Gospel which has 

to get a sight of the Missionary changed the man-eating savages 

and his wife from Fiji. They into Christian shepherds, who 

all looked merry and good-tem- gather the lambs into Christ's 

pered, and seemed not a little fold. 

pleased to see us. Their island One morning the children 

is so far away, that a white lady came, all nicely dressed, singing 

is almost a curiosity. They at the front of the Mission House, 

rarely see one except dear Mrs. each one bringing a fowl, or a 

Fletcher, who is always trying to yam, or a taro, or a bottle of 

do them good, and to lead them sweet-scented oil, as their "love" 

to Him who said, ** Suffer the to the friends who had come 

little children to come unto me. " from Fiji to see them ; and these 

I found out, whilst at Rotu- things proved most useful to us 
mah, that, unlike some little on our return voyage. Many of 
boys and girls I have known in them went in their little canoes 
dear old England, these little to see the Jubilee, our nice Mis- 
islanders are very fond of school, sion schooner, 
and proud of their reading and We brought back with us two 
writin*. The girls were rather young Local Preachers and their 
quicker than the boys in arith- wives, to be trained in our In- 
metic ; and in the Scripture les- stitutiou, and very much pleased 
son, their bright eyes sparkled they seemed to be with the pri- 
with pleasure if a girl could give vilege. 

the right answer to a question The Rotumans have some good 

which had been too difficult for stone chapels ; and ftome of the 

some of the big boys. chiefs have built capital houses 

They sing their little school- since they saw the Mission House, 

songs in English, such, as ' ' Sing- being eager to follow the Missio- 

ing merrily," etc., and they nary as far as they can, and 

march, and clap, and look as perhaps a little jealous lest any 

happy as a Yorkshire Sunday- houses should be better than 

school on an excursion day, just their own. 
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I must tell you, before I close, 
tliat there are some other dear 
children at Eotumah, with white 
faces and flaxen hair. They too, 
with their dear parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fletcher, gave us a warm 
welcome, the lesser ones clap- 
ping their hands with delight, 
and all anxious to show us the 
wonders of the place. 



When you pray, remember 
these. And, above all things, 
don't forget to seek earnestly "a 
new heart and a right spirit," 
that, at length, we may all meet 
at the right hand of the Be- 
deemer. 

Annie Nettlbtok. 
Bichmond, Fiji, 
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A SCHOOL 

Y DEAK YOUNG FRIENDS 

— Very few of you who 
will read this letter, 
'Qi^^ and who, day by day, 
attend the quiet and orderly 
schools of England, can imagine 
the scene and noise of an ludian 
vernacular school,* such as I 
visited, for the first time, a 
little while ago. 

To a new Missionary all the 
strange scenes of this strange 
land have a deep interest ; but 
when they belong to that great 
work to which his life is devoted, 
they become doubly interesting. 
But independent of its higher 
character, an Indian school is a 
sight always worth seeing, and 
its doings are always worth read- 
ing about. So come with me, 
and peep through the door of 
this large mud building which 
forms our schoolroom, and there 

* A vernacular school is oi)e eonducte-l 
in the native langnatge, and not in English. 



IN INDIA. 

you will see a consequential 
Hindu schoolmaster, with a big 
turban on his head, and a long 
cane in his hand, trying to teach 
a row of little black, naked boys 
to write the odd-looking letters 
of their alphabet, with their 
fingers, in the sand on the floor, 
on which they are seated. A 
sanded floor is a queer sort of 
slate, is it not ? Well, to go on 
with my account. 

The school I visited was at 
Kaitsundra, a village about four 
miles off. I went with Mr. 
Stephenson, on horseback, and 
a very pleasant ride we had 
across the fields. 

On entering, a deafening noise 
greeted our ears, such as I 
can't describe, and such as you, 
with your refined and delicate 
hearing, can't understand. Have 
you ever been to the "R«i<^^^*« 
Park Zoo\o^Qi«lC^^T:^«v:iavs^"^^'^- 
don 1 11 yo\i\i«v^, ot ^^3»9«. -J^:*^ 
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ma^mber the monkey-honse, a look at my boots, they were 
and what a chattering and gab- recalled to their work by Mr. 
bling all the creatures made Stephenson's asking the first 
when you gave one of them a class to read a chapter of St. 
few nuts. Well, the noise these John. It may be very proper to 
Hindu boys made was like that, read Canarese in their style ; 
There they sat, seven and fifty but to a stranger the effect is, 
dusky little fellows, squatting to say the least, startling, and 
on the floor like tailors, all dili- not at all musical. They begin 
gently engaged in writing, some on a very high note, and, regard- 
the characters of their alphabet, less of all commas and other 
others more difficult words, but stops, continue reading on the 
all loudly shouting at the same same note, at a very fast rate, 
time, witii all the power of their until told to leave off. 
lungs. These were very sharp lads. 
As we entered, ' however, the and gave clever and ready an- 
noise suddenly abated, and each swers to the questions Mr. Ste- 
pair of eyes was immediately phenson put to them. Although 
fixed, in an intent gaze, upon nearly all were heathens, and 
the two padres (ministers) who many wore the Brahman caste- 
had just come in. I, as being mark, yet they could tell who 
newly arrived from England, Jesus was, and give His history, 
received a great deal more than and tell why He died, almost as 
my share of their attention, wellas if they had been Christian 
First they looked at my pith boys in England. 
iop^ — a hat shaped like a large What a pity it is that these 
mushroom without a stalk — as boys, with so much knowledge, 
though they would say, ** Why and such fine mental powers, 
does he wear that big, ugly thing should spoil all by following 
on his head instead of a comfort- tbe degrading superstitions and 
able turban V And then they practices of idolatry I Oh pray 
looked on my face, and wonder- for them, my young friends, 
ed, perhaps, why it was that that God would drive away the 
the English are so pale. And darkness that covers their souls, 
then they scanned my raiment, by the bright rising of the Sun 
and thought, maybe, that I must of Righteousness upon them I 
be hot with so many clothes on, T W H Cvrk 
for they wore scarcely any. And 
lastJx, baring finished me off by Toomkoor] Feb. 1868. 
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LITTLE ANNIE'S PRAYER. 

FEW weeks ago a little love me 1 Lord Jesus, wiU you 

girl was brought into love me, and make me good?" 

the Girls' Orphan Just then some of the children 

School at Cuddapah, in the school were laughing and 

by her mother, a widow of one making a noise, which evidently 

of our catechists. She had her- disturbed her, and she said : — 

self been brought up in the "Lord Jesus, will you quiet 

School. these children; they make so 

She said now her husband much noise, and I have spoken 

was dead she could not support to them until my mouth is sore, 

both her children, and asked and I can't pray with such a 

that I would care for her little noise ; do make them quiet 

daughter as I had done for her. and good, for if I cannot pray 

Annie is a pretty little girl, to you who else have I in this 

about six years old, sharp and world?'' 

quick, but our funds were low This little one just did as the 

and our school full, when the disciples of old when thev were 

application for Annie's admis- in trouble, they " went and told 

sion was first made ; but it Jesus ;" and so little Ama&, 

pleased our Heavenly Father amidst the annoyances of school, 

to take one of our dear girls " went and told Jesus." 

liome to finish her education in Dear little reader, do you do 

heaven, 'and her removal made this ? 

room for little Annie. You all have troubles ; little 

When she had been in the ones they may appear to some 

school a short time, she was ob- great people, but not to you. 

served by one of the elder girls Sometimes your lessons trouble 

to be praying in a comer of you, or your own cross temper, 

one of the verandahs, and she or the bad tempers of others, 

stopped to listen to the dear or some of you may have lost 

child, when she heard her say : — a dear father, or mother, or 

" Lord Jesus, will you take brother, or sister, and like little 

care of me? You have taken Annie, you may feel alone in 

my father to heaven, and my the world ; if it be so, just do 

mother is gone to her village, as this little black ©JiV<3iA^^^^^ 

so who have I in this world to and teW. 3 «^^]A?' 
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An-e I 



^::i H:=; a>ti^^; b«t I must 

Arsi >:jO* Ann»** fjiiJier, who 
vM A hAAiise:: j^xMa when we 
£nt knew W»» 'ii**^ ^^T J^^P- 



* v-_c z&e tail nwH-nii-g 
iVofr he died he Mid to 



" I »= KMn 5*001^ avmy to 
leiT^c. Ar.r.ie, bot do not be 
«i: ; year to JeBu. Ha vfl] 
^ftke CUV cfi Ton, and your 
a^cber aad Hn^ btother ; onlj 
Kf «tx\l mi pnj mmek/' mnd 
s:>bed3ed. 

Aai iK«v Htsle Annie is 

ffciherleM ^e aie Toygiad to 

x&xe her, xz»d cue for her, as 

^'se of the lamhs of Christ's 

f ^x^, for He adll aj« :— 

*'Lorest thou me r feed my 
lAmbs." 

Will you, dear yonqj^ reader, 
pray for this little lamb l~ 
Juceiiile Missionary BtnUL 



A HAN OP ROTUMAH. 




S irfvo you opposite a 
likono^ of a native of 
Kotuu)ah, the island 
AKmt wliich Mrs. Net- 
ilt^ton writ OS to you so nicely 
ihii month. Ho looks rather a 
ttMrriMo follow, with his lonsr. 

Or 

rtm^h hair, nud his great club. 
HU cn^aa and beads were given 
hiiu It ft Popish priest. He 
»at to have his portrait taken 
by a phi>tographer, who visited 
JMumMii ioine time ago. Some 



day we may be able to give you 
engravings of other jnctiires 
which he took while there. 

Let us thank God that a 
great many of these savage-look- 
ing people have learned to love 
God, and to love one another. 
As they thua become Christians, 
they put away their clubs, and, 
instead of making war, beoomo 
industrious, and tiy to do good 
to each other. 
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THE GOSPEL IN JAMAICA. 

y^OT long ago, a little poor black woman bowed her 

black woman was seen soul continually before Jesu'i 

regularly as the Ocho throne, reyerencing and adoring 

Bios chapel was opened, the Lamb of God, who had 

shuffling along the way, with a taken away her sins, and made 

stick in her hand, to attend the her so happy, 

house of God. She had not far She had not always lived thus, 

to go ; but when people are very bo good and so happy. Like all 

old it takes them a long time to ^j^q ^re bom into the world, 

walk a distance, which they jj^j. heart was once very hard^ 

would soon have got over when proud and wicked. She used to 

they were young and stronger. Jive in sin, breaking God's com- 

Now this woman was a hun- mands, and knowing nothing 

dred and ten years old 1 So you about religion, 

must not be surprised at all to But one day a Methodist 

learn that she was nearly an Missionary rode into the Bay. 

hour walking a few hundred When the people saw him— they 

yards. Still she cared not about had heard that he was coming— 

the time and the toil it cost her, one ran one way, and one an- 

if she might only hear the Gos- other ; and then began such a 

pel, and talk about Jesus in her talk about him ; for it was a 

class-meeting . She loved the very strange thing to see a white 

Grospel, the minister, the people Missionary who didn't mind 

of God, and the very ground on preaching to slaves, who thought 

which they met ; and she loved that slaves had souls, and who 

Jesus best of all. As she used wished to lead them to repeni 

to push and pull herself along to and believe in Jesus Christ, that 

chapel, she might be heard say- they might be saved. When 

ing to herself — " My Jesus ! the people knew that he had 

Blessed Jesus ! Sweet Saviour !" come, some were curious, some 

Thus she held communion with were pleased, and some were 

the Father, and with His Son angry. Those were the days of 

Jesus Christ, by the Holy Spirit, slavery, when the poor black 

Like the angels, who bow before people lived like the beasts 

€k>d's glorious majesty ; so this that perish, and knew no more 
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about religion than do many great day when Jesus will say to 
of the people living in Dahomey herand them, " Come, ye blessed 
jiud Ashanti, of whom you have of my Father, inherit the king- 
read. Very few knew any thing dom prepared for you from the 
about God and heaven. foundation of the world." 

Well, the people talked about Oh, it does one good to think 

this white parson. They said that the very same Gospel which 

he was going to preach that gives us happy homes and happy 

evening in a house near the hearts, good parents, kind 

river, and many of them re- friends, self-denying teachers, 

solved to go and hear him ; and and faithful ministers, is doing 

this black woman, Miss Pinnock the same work in the once dark 

as she was called, went with island of Jamaica, — giving to 

them. The Gospel reached her Jamaica children good parents, 

heart. She saw how wicked it kind friends, and happy homes ! 

was to break God's laws, and Many, many happy soids, 

she determined that she would which lived in black-skinned,, 

live in sin no longer, but would despised bodies, have gone from 

give God her heart. She began Jamaica to heaven. And if we 

to attend the preaching regu- only serve the Lord Jesus with 

larly ; and, soon after, the ser- all our might, we shall soon meet 

vices were held in her own house, them, and sing with them *'the 

After a time, they were held in song of Moses and the Lamb '' 

the house of her converted for ever and ever, 

daughter, because it was larger. My dear young friends, in 

This black woman lived very Jamaica we want more Mission- 
happily— as happily, I should aries ; and you can't tell how 
think, as it is possible for any pained we are because our 
one to live in this world. She Missionary Secretaries in Lon- 
loved Jesus, and desired to go don tell us that they cannot 
and be with Him. After a long afford to send us any more, 
waiting, Jesus called her. She There are thousands of people 
kept her bed for a time in weak- in Jamaica who never hear the 
ness and pain, and then her Gospel. 

happy spirit went above, and is Do pray for them. And while 

now waiting among those who you pray for them, do all in 

have been gathered by the Gos- your power to help them, 

pel from every nation, colour Heney Buktinq. 

and clime, — waiting for the Oclio Bios. 
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THE CHILD ON THE JUDGMENT SEAT. 

HERE liast thou been toiling all day, sweet heart, 
That thy brow is burdened and sad 1 
The Master's work may make weary feet, 
But it leaves the spirit glad. 

Was thy garden nipped with the midnight frosts, 

Or scorched with the mid-day glare ? 
Were thy vines laid low, or lilies crushed, 

That thy face is so full of care I 

* * No pleasant garden toils were mine ; 

I have sat on the judgment seat, 
Where the Master sits at eve, and calls 

The children around His feet." 

How camest thou on the judgment seat 1 

Sweet heart, who set thee there 1 
'Tis a lonely and lofty seat for thee. 
And it well might fill thee i^Wth care, 

** I climb'd on the judgment seat myself ; 

I have sat there alone all day ; 
For it grieved me to see the children around 

Ever idling their life away. 

"They wasted the Master's precious seed, 

They wasted the precious hours ; 
They train'd not the vines, nor gather'd ths fruits, 

And they trampled the sweet, meek flowers. " 

And what didst thou on the judgment seat ? ^ 

Sweet heart, what didst thou there ? 
Would the idlers heed thy childish voice ? 

Did the garden mend for thy care ? 

'*Nay, that grieved me more ; I called and cried, 

But they left me there forlorn ; 
My voice was weak, and they heeded not, 

But they laugh'd all my woxdft to looBU?' > 
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Ah ! the judgment seat was not for thee ; 

The seryonts were none of thine ; 
And the eyes which fix the praise and the blame 

Can see further than thine or mine. 

'^ Should I see the Master's treasures lost, 
The gifts that should feed His poor, 

And not lift my voice, (be it weak as it may,) 
And my heart not be grieved sore V* 

Wait till the evening falls, sweet heart, 

Oh wait till the evening falls ; 
The Master is near, and knoweth all — 
Wait then, wait tiU the Master calls. 

But how fared thy garden-plot, sweet heart. 
Whilst thou sat'st on the judgment seat ?* 

Who water'd thy roses, and trained thy vines, 
And kept them from trespassing feet ? 

'^ Nay, that is saddest of all to me, 

Oh that is the saddest of all ! 
My vines are trailing, my roses are parched. 

And my lilies all droop and fall.'* 

Go back to thy garden-plot, sweet heart. 

Go back till the evening falls, 
And bind up thy lilies, and train thy vines, 

TiU for thee too the Master calls. 

Go ! make thy garden fair as thou canst ; 

And thou workest never alone ; 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 

Will see it, and mend his own. 

And the next may copy his, sweet heart, 
Until all shall grow fair and sweet ; 

And so when the Master comes at eve 
Happy looks His coming will greet. 

Then shall thy joy be full, sweet heart. 

In the garden so fair to see ; 
In the Master's words of praise to all, 

In a look of His Dim for tiiee ! 
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CHINESE SCRAPS. 

'Y tbingB about the people in China seem 

Tj surpriaing to ub, und very different front 

lat we should expect. They are certainly 

ry clever, and are able to do many things 

ry well, whilst in otber matters they are a 

ig way behind other nations. 

Does it not aeem strange to you to be told 

tt people who make so much of learning, and 

idy BO bard, should yet be unable to reckon 

alf BO well as chUdren in our schools } You 

do not leam to do sums in their heads, as 

II do ; and they use, to help them, a frame, 

jails threaded on straight wires, such as yoa 

see m our infant schools. With ub no one usea these 

frames but the very little children ; but in China the 

men have them to do their business aocounts ; and 

here is a picture, capied from a Ohineae diawingi o£ a> 

man doing sums with a leckoBiuj-lxuan. 
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CHINESE SCBAFS. Sf 

Buddluat priests in China shave tlieir heads, where the hair haa 

[lU the hair off their heads two or been huxnt off with hot ooals, 

three times every month. Some- and will not grow again. These 

times the people mock them, and patches show that thej are 

call them " bald-headed asses," faithful to their profession, and 

\ which is not very respectful. Yet are made by the abbot of the 

these same people believe in the monastery to which they belong. 

false religion taught by the Their music, though very noisy, 

priests, and very often employ woiiid not please you much ; 

,'l them, to conduct religious ser- and some of their instruments, 

y vices in their own homes. Some as you see, are very different 

''] of the priests have spots on from any that you have heard. 




And here are some boys at practice. It would be nice to 

play. Their game is a funny Jtnow that, after they had done 

one ; but they look as though their game, they were going to 

they took great interest in it. a Christian school to leam 

You see they have a sort of jar about the Saviour and the way 

wi-Ui a narrow neck, standing on to heaven. We are thankful to 

tlie ground ; and the game is to know that many dear children 

throw sticks so as to make them in China are now being taught 

drop into the jar. This must these good things in the Mission 

require a good deal of skill and sohpols ; and you, dear yor 
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Oar next picture represents a some religious ceremony or pro- 
eomp3j)y of BuddhiBt pnests, cession. You lee tbej all have 
plajmg instruments of music in bald headi : Om is because the 



Buddhist priests in China sbaTe theic heads, where the hiur hu 

all the h(ur off their heads two or been burnt off with hot ooals, 

three times every month. Some- and will not grow again. These 

times the people mock them, and patches show that they are 

call them " bald-headed aasea," faitlitul to their profession, and 

which is not veTy respectful. Yet are made by tbe abbot of the 

these same people believe in the monastery to which they belong, 

false religion taught by the Their music, though very noisy, 

prieata, and very often employ wolud not please yoa much ; 

them to conduct religions ser- and some of their instruments, 

vices in their own homes. Some as you see, are very different 

of the priests have spots on from any that you have heard. 




And here are some boys at practice. It would be nice to 

play. Their game is a funny Jtnow that, after they had done 

one ; but they look as though their game, they were going to 

aiey took great interest in it. a Christian school to leam 

You see they have a sort of jar about the Saviour and the way 

with a narrow neck, standiTigon to heaven. We are thankful to 

the ground ; and the game is to know that many dear children 

throw sticks so aa to make them in China are now being tau(E,ht 

drop into the jar. This must these good ftOTvi^\a.'Oca^MK.sso. 

require a ^ood deal of skill md kV^ ■- «^ 'J^'^' *^^ ^'*"'*^ 
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readen, are helping to keep up onea ; and M)metimea one of 

thfiM Bchools, and to add to them maj be seen riding to 

their number. Some of the school on his father's back, like 

scholars are only very little this: 



EMILY DBANE'S MISSIONABY MONEY. 

@^^MILY was a very little ter. These addresaea were often 

M^^ girl ; if she had not upon Missions, and the children 

■Si^^ been so very little, I were invited to bring money for 

don't think she would the purpose of sending Teachers, 

have acted as she did, but still and Bibles and Testaments 

she was wrong. abroad. 

Emily Deane and her sister As they were walking to the 
Mary used to walk to the house chapel with the money for the 
of God together on Sunday after- Missionary cause in their hands, 
noons, and when they left the who should come into their way, 
house little Emily was given in but a girl soiling fruit. On 
charge by their mother. Gene- other days they had often pur- 
rally they went to the Sunday- chased of her, but on SundayK 
school, but sometimes they had never, for they were taught to 
a service in the chapel, and on keep that day holy ; but little 
address was given by the minis- Emily breaking away from her 



EMILY DEANE's MISSIONARY MOKEY. 

sister, went up to the woman "No, little miss, I will not 

and asked her for a halfpenny sell you one," and walked away, 

orange. Of course she was glad The two sisters went into the 

to sell her fruit, and lifted up chapel, took their seats, sang 

an orange to exchange for the the hymns, and listened to the 

little girPs money. address, and afterwards put 

" Emily, what are you doing ?" their money into the Missionary- 
said Mary, as she came up with box. 

her sister, "you know that They did not know that the 

money is for the Mission." orange-seller was there also. 

"Me want an orange." The words of Emily meant 

" Yes, if mamma will give you more to her, for they brought 
one at home you can have it, back the thought of another 
but to buy one on a Sunday, Sunday-school girl, who used to 
and with your Mission money, reverence God's day, and, put- 
is wrong, Emily." ting her basket away, she stole 

"But me want the orange," in after the children and listened 

persisted the little girl. to the minister preaching. 

" Look here, Emily, God can I can't tell what good will 

see what you are doing, and He result from her hearing that 

will be angry with you if you address, but we may take a 

buy oranges on this day," said word of encouragement from 

Mary. " Please, ma'am, don't Mary's faithful words. When 

sell her any ; papa and mamma we tell the truth and do right, 

would not like it ;" and, taking we can't tell where the eflfect 

Emily's unwilling hand, she may end. 
tried to lead her away ; but 

Emily did not intend to be led ^ lit^l© <loes, a little word, 

into chapel without the orange^ ^^t B^^ch may on it dwell ; 

and struggled to get free. Then let the warning voice be 

I fear that the Httle girl l^eaxd, 

would have shown a very bad ^^^ learn the lesson well. 

temper but the girl who was j^^^^^ Mimonary HeraU. 
selling the oranges said ; — 



^0*0t^*0*^i^*^^m0*^i^t^i^»0^^*^m 
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A BULLOCK HACKERY. 




N India bullocks are used carriage w you can well £ancy. 
almost entirely instead Yet even this luxury is often 
of horses. The land dispensed with, and the gentle- 
is ploughed, harrowed, man, who " keeps his carriage, ** 
drilled and weeded, and the may be seen sitting proudly, if 
grain trodden out and carried to not softly, upon the axle itself, 
market by their labour. They It is curious to watch the 
are very generally used by drivers of these bullocks. They 
Europeans in India for chaises, make a loud, sliarp, ducking 
palankin carriages, travelling noise with their mouth, they use 
coaches, and other conveyances, their whip, both the lash and 
Hindus take good care to the sharp nail in the handle, 
keep the rule — "Never walk pricking the "prime steaks ** 
when you can ride ;" and they very severely ; and, in, xugoitt 
are very ingenious in gaining cases, scold, and kick with their 
their point at a small expense, bony heels, adding insult to in- 
like the driver of the Hackery jury, so that even a bullobk 
in our picture. A pair of old tries to get away from it. 
wheels, bought for almost The Indian buUock-driven 
nothing at an auction, fitted used the "screw propeller "long 
with a pair of bamboo shafts, a before it was thought of far 
yoke and strap, with a rope driving our big ships ; for, when 
through the single bullock's nose all other means fail, a sharp twist 
for a bridle, and a whip made of of the creature's tail is sure to 
a piece of bamboo and t\viue, make it go. 
with a nail at the end of the But it is much pleasanter to 
stick, complete his outfit. have a driver who 

" But what is he sitting on T' " Never takes the harsher vay. 

you ask. Why, dispensing with When love will do the deed." 

a big, grand case of wood, I have frequently been amused 

leather; glass, cushions, paint, with the way in which the men 

varnish, coat-of-arma, springs, will sometimes talk to their tired 

and other needless aifairs: out of beasts, dragging up a hill, or 

an old packing-case he makes a over a rocky or sandy bed of a 

phiin seat, fixed on two upright river. " There now, brother, 

pieces upon the axle, thus all over, all over. Just a little ! 

forming as light a body to his Only anpther pull ! A hAnd« 
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SACKED BATUIXG Ili THE QAKGES. 



breath more ! Done ! Done ! 
Ah, the least bit more !** If 
this fail, then "How is this, 
brother? Well, this is some- 
thing new. Never knew you 
hesitate at a difficulty before. 
This little hill ! Why, a moun- 
tain used to be nothing to you. 
What ! Going to stop ? Is it 
you ? Surely, I have yoked an- 
other by mistake ! Let me see. 
The colour is the same. Come, 
let me see you go, brother !" 
Or, "Well, well, has it come to 
this ? You going to disgrace 
the family. Your father was a 
splendid ox. Your grandfather 



was a fine ox. And you have 
always been equal to th^n. And 
now you go like this ! Are you 
not ashamed of yourself? If 
you don't do better than this 
you will catch it when you get 
home. If your wife hears how 
you 've behaved on the road 
she'll slam the door in your face." 
I must say that this reasoning 
is generally effectual ; but whe- 
ther owing to a sense of ho- 
nour in the bullock's breast, or a 
sense of nervousness in his sides, 
which get a sharp blow with 
each exhortation, I must leave 
you to determine. 
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SACRED BATHING 
[HE Hindus believe the 
river Ganges to be sa- 
cred, and that its waters 
can wash away sin. But 
it is during the November full 
moon that it is supposed to have 
the greatest cleansing power; 
and at this time the people flock 
down to its banks in vast num- 
bers, and hold great religious 
fairs in connection with their 
visit. The Rev. S. S. Weatherby, 
an American Methodist Missio- 
nary, gives a very interesting 
account of one of these scenes. 
He says : — 

"All along the road we over- 
took carts filled with human 
beings ; but when we came within 



IN THE GANGES. 

five miles of the place of gather- 
ing the roads were almost im- 
passable. The best description 
that can be given is, that it was 
a 'perfect jam' of carts, oxen, 
horses, mules, asses, women 
and men. While the driver 
would be urging his weary ani- 
mals, the women enlivened the 
monotony of the journey with 
songs of praise to the great 
object of worship. In this 
manner, for three or four days, 
the multitudes gathered, until 
nearly half a million of souls 
had met to have the guilt of sin 
removed. Our tents were pitched 
a short distance away from the 
crowd, where we had the oppor- 
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tunity of seeing much that oc- 
curred. For nearly three miles 
along the river, tents, booths 
an»L coverings of nearly every 
description were erected. It 
seemed as if every one within 
fifty miles of the bathing-place 
who could procure a blanket 
with which to cover his body, 
and a piece of cloth two yards 
square with which to make a 
tent, was there. 

" A street or bazaar of tents 
extended nearly the whole length 
of the encampment, in which 
almost every article of merchan- 
dize used in these parts was sold. 
This was the great place of pro- 
menade. Persons of every 
caste and character, from the 
proud Brahman to the quite 
naked coolie, could be found 
there enjoying the wonders of 
the occasion. At one place 
might be seen three or four 
dancing-gii'ls dressed in fancy 
costume decked with ornaments, 
with * rings on their fingers and 
bells on their toes,' dancing to 
the beating of drums. At an- 
other, a company of fakirs, or 
priests, were sitting upon the 
sand around three images, sing- 
ing, celebrating the marriage of 
Mahadev. Thus every few paces 
some new object of attraction 
was presented, all having some 
relation to their religion. 

"Perhaps there were none 



who gathered larger crowds than 
the Missionaries. We had a 
tent pitched at one end of the 
bazaar, where we sold books and 
preached. Then we had an 
awning rigged upon a cart, which 
served as a pulpit. It was a 
travelling pulpit, for oxen were 
hitched to the cart so that we 
could move from one part of the 
encampment to another. If we 
found a noisy crowd we left ; if 
an attentive one, we remained. 
Brother Parker, with two or 
three preachers, worked at one 
place ; while I, with two or three 
more, was at the other. 

" Thus we were engaged for 
three days, preaching for five or 
six hours each day. One of the 
strangest things we meet with in 
discussing with the Hindu 
teachers is, that scarcely two 
believe and teach alike. One 
says the Ganges is God, the 
Creator and Saviour of men, and 
from it all things were made. 
Another, that it is the water 
with which God washes his 
feet ; hence it becomes us to 
bathe in it. A third says that 
God is holy and righteous, and 
cannot sin. A fourth, that it 
is a strange God who knows all 
things, and can do all thixgs, 
and cannot sin. 

" All along the river may be 
seen little huts of straw in which 
live the Gunga Putr, or Sons 
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of Ganges, who have the direc- ance, like UHto a river of fire, 

tion of the worship of this great Nearly every Hindu present 

deity, and to whom is allotted launches a little raft, upon which 

a space of ground immediately are placed small lights. These 

in front of his hut. Each one, are supposed to light their 

as he comes to pay his devo- friends in the other world, 

tions and bathe in the sacred wa- * ^ One even ing we walked down 

tera, contributes money, clothes, to the shore. While there, a 

fruits, flowers, or sweetmeats. Brahman was in the act of 

as the case may be, to these launching two little rafts, one 

sons of the great water goddess, containing two lights, the other 

These contributions are supposed ten. We inquired of him the 

to please this goddess, and make meaning of this. He replied, as 

the worship of her more accept- he set the first afloat, ' This is 

able. for those of my friends who 

*' The week in which they are have passed on before.* 

gathering and bathing is only ** 'And what is this for?' pouit- 

prex>aratory to the great event ing to the other upon the bank, 

of the Puran Masee, or the in- " 'This is for myself : when I 

stant the moon becomes full, die I want light.' 

when the great multitude of ''We left him at his devotions, 

men, women and children which praying that God might give him 

line both sides of the river rush that true light which lighteth 

with a shout, and almost naked, every man. As soon as the 

into the purifying waters, where worshippers have bathed at the 

all the accumulated sins and full of the moon, they hasten to 

crimes of the past are for ever strike tents, and return home to 

swept into the ocean of forget- enter upon another year of 

f Illness. At night the waters wickedness." 
present a most beautiful appear- 




THE BEE'S SERMON. 

ODD morning, dear friends ; I'm a clever young bee. 
And a sermon I'll preach if you'll listen to me ; 
It wiU not be long, and it will not be dry, 
And your own common sense my remarks may apply. 
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Not tlethful in hiuiness must bo the first head ; 
For with vigour we work till the sun goes to bed ; 
And unless one is willing to put forth one's powers 
There is no getting on in a world such as ours. 

We are fond of our dwellings ; no gossips are we, 
No gadders about, idle neighbours to see ; 
And though we are forced for our honey to roam, 
We come back as soon as we cau to our home. 

" The way to be happy and healthy and wise, 
Is early to rest and early to rise. " 
This proverb has moulded our conduct for years, 
And toe never sleep when the daylight appears. 

If you were to peep in our hives, you would own 
That as models of cleanliness they might be shown ; 
All dust and all dirt, without any delay, 
Is swept from our door, and transported away. 

Ventilation most thorough our domiciles share, 

So no one need teach us the worth ot fresh air ; 

For we could not live, as we've heard people do, 

In close rooms, where no health-giving breeze can pass through; 

When one of our number is sick or distressed 
He is sure of kind treatment from each of the rest ; 
We sympathize warmly with those who 're in grief, 
And are eager to proffer immediate relief. 

And, lastly— for here my remarks ought to cease— 
The bees, as a nation are bent upon peace. 
You are ready to question this statement, I know, 
And to ask why we carry our stings where we go. 

We carry our stings, not on any pretence 
For aggressive attack, but in pure self-defence ; 
We meddle with no one, and only repel 
Assailants who will not in peace with us dwell. 

Now my sermon is ended, and you, if you please. 
Some hints may derive from us hard-working bees : 
May yoif^ life be as useful, i/our labours as sweet ; 
And may you have plenty of honey to eat ! 



THE 

WESLEYM JlfVMILE OFFERING. 
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she refused eren to come to God'a house ; and he b«^ed thit I 
would Bend for her and talk to her. 
Ihe ironuta mi called. She came, much aifj^mik Vac -^(^^ 
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and trembling from head to 
foot, when the following con- 
yersation took place : — 

" Do you think the Chriatian 
religion is a good thing V* 

•'Yes/' 

"Would you like to become 
a Christian 1" 

"Yes." 

" Why, then, do you not come 
to chapel?" 

"Because my father is & fetish 
man, and will not allow me. If 
I was to come, he would be 
angry and beat me. When he 
is dead, I will come to the Lord's 
house, and join the Christians, 
and serve God." 

You may be sure, dear chil< 
dren, that I told her of the folly, 
fsin and danger of such a course : 
how wicked it was of her father 



to forbid her to come to Christ : 
how Grodwas our great Master 
and Father : how we must obey 
Him, even when so doing forces 
us to disobey earthly parents: 
how life was uncertain, and she 
might die before her father, and 
lose her souL But she only re- 
peated her excuse. 

Children, have you pious 
parents 7 Have you fathers and 
mothers who tell you of JesuR 
Christ ; who lead you Sabbath 
after Sabbath to the house of 
the Lord ; who take you to th« 
Throne of Grace, and earnestly 
pray for your salvation ? 

If so, prize and love them, 
and bless God for them, and for 
your birth in aChristia|iland.— 

A. Taylob. 
Cape Coast, West Africa. 
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DEATH OF THE KING OF MYSORE. 




N the morning of Satur- 
day, the twenty-eighth 
of last March, the 
sound of seventy-four 
minute guns told the people 
that their king was dead. Ma- 
harajah Krishna Baj Yadiar 
Bahadoor was a very old man, 
and remained a heathen to the 
end of his days. It was he of 
whom you read in the Juvenile 
Offebikg some time ago, that 



he had a cow brought into his 
bedroom every morning, that 
he might look on it first thing 
when he woke, because it was 
a holy creature. When he was 
first taken ill, a native doctor 
succeeded in doing him good foi 
a time, for which he got many 
presents of jewels, gold, and 
cashmere shawls, to the value of 
200^. The king, however, got 
worse again, and, fora fortnight, 
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suffered a good deal. He could dead. Masses of people hurried 

Fcarcely speak ; but once he ex- to the Fort, and retired only 

elaimed, in the presence of his when they saw Major Elliot, 

most skilful doctors, " Is there Superintendent of this Division, 

no one amongst the thousands coming from the palace in the 

of my dependents in this city state-carriage, with a garland of 

who can give me relief ?" Soon flowers round his neck, showing 

afterwards, one of the doctors that their prince yet lived, 
gave him something that eased "At noon the Rajah was re- 

him for a time, and received 601, moved to a bed of straw. Cere- 

f or the medicine. Yet the relief monies were performed, as 

was only for a little time. He enjoined in the Shastras, for the 

grew much worse, and at last be- purification of body and soul, 

came insensible. When he be- Coins and money were given to 

came conscious again, he sent for the Brahmans. As his last 

his adopted son, Prince Chama moments were passing away, he 

Kajaindra Yadiar Bahadoor, continued to repeat the names 

kissed him, and gave him his of his god, * Harah ! Harah ! ' 

royal sword and rings, and his Twelve Brahmans stood around 

blessing. uttering the names, Kama, 

Hitherto the king had been Krishna, Siva, Narahyana. 

lying in a room on the second Others moistened the dying 

story ; but now he was carried man's tongue with the sacred 

to the ground floor. His queens waters of the Ganges ; and thus 

came to him crying bitterly, he expired about eleven o'clock 

After he had tried to comfort at night. 

them, they were commanded to " Great was the people's grief 

retire. next morning. One of the 

" Early in the morning of the palace sepoys (native soldiers), 

27th," writes the Rev. Thomas G. at the point of killing himself, 

Sykes, "I was riding through said, *I have eight children. 

Yeerenegerry, one of the chief The Rajah's pay was my only 

streets of the Petta, and ob- means of support. Now that 

served a great commotion niy father is dead, why should I 

amongst the people. Every few live ? ' 

paces men were standing in ** Preparations were quickly 

companies, apparently excited, made for the funeral. His 

talking in low tones. A rumour infantry, cavalry, relatives and 

was afloat that the Rajah was courti%t», «^o(A ^ ^Osxa ^^^rr^ 
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WITNESSES FROM WEST AFRICA. 



gate in mourning attire. The 
corpse, dressed in rich apparel, 
(the arms being literally covered 
with the costliest of diamonds 
and rubies,) was placed in a 
palanquin inlaid with gems 
and gold. The queens took 
their last farewell, and the 
body was borne from the palace. 
The procession passed with 
great pomp through the four 
main streets of the Fort. Scent- 
sticks, roses, and jasmine were 
there in abundance ; and hun- 
dreds of rupees or pagodas 
were thrown alongside the 
bearers. His Highnesses chief 
elephant, horse and cow were 
in the van as mourners, stript 
of their splendid trappings and 
jewels. The sepoys continually 
fired salutes as the procession 
passed. 

" It is calculated that 40,000 
persons were present, many of 
whom had come from neigh- 
bouring villages. Some wept 
bitterly. Thus through the 
crowd the bearers convoyed their 
charge to the Boyal Gardens. 

^ ' Mr. Cummings and I passed 



through hundreds, we maysafely 
say thousands, of the crowd, 
reached the enclosure, were ad- 
mitted, and saw there that same 
turbaned head, and that same 
placid countenance, the lips 
perhaps a little more compressed 
than usual. A funeral pile had 
been erected of three curt-loads 
of sandal-wood, and three 
maunds (seventy-five pounds) 
of camphor. The young prince 
being too young to perform the 
chief ceremonies, another rela- 
tive acted as his deputy. The 
pyre was lighted, and soon the 
corpse of royalty was undis- 
tinguishable from the surround- 
ing ashes. A few collected bones 
were sent to Benares to be com- 
mitted to the holy waters ; and 
the ashes to Seringapatam, to 
mingle with the Cauvery. Fur- 
ther ceremonies were performed 
before an image in royal robes : 
bounties were meantime largely 
bestowed in dress, rupees and 
copper vessels. The Brahmans 
came in, we believe, for the 
largest share of these favours." 
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WITNESSES FROM WEST AFRICA 

N the life of Rev. Mr. given, illustrating the influence 

Johnson, Missionary to of truth upon the hearts and 

Sierra Leone, many very lives of the people among whom 

interesting incidents are belaboured. The following se- 
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lcctioBB,foimdinihe3fiMtonary want to love Jesus more; me 

BegisteTy will be read with in- want to go to Jesns ; me know 

terest : — nothing else but de blood of 

'^Apoor woman, who had been Jesus can wash away my sin." 

lately reclaimed from the depths Another instance shows how 

of sin, when asked, " Well, how the sweet story of the first tri- 

is your heart now?" replied, timph of the cross affects the 

^'Massa, my heart no live here untutored heart Ia8ked,<<What 

now. My heart live there" — made your heart sing, Susan?" 

pointing to the skies. ^* Ah ! you see that poor thief 

'^A communicant came to me you talk about : he no good at 

this evening, and said : ^I often all ; he be bad when they hang 

ask myself if I love the Lord him on the cross. God teach; 

Jesus Christ, and I cannot He show him bad heart; He 

answer that question. Tou said, make him pray to Jesus Christ, 

^Do you love the Lord Jesus *Lord! remember me.' Jesus 

Christ ? — examine yourselves ! ' no say, * Me no want you ; you 

This makes me 'fraid too much : be too bad ; thief too much.' 

I think I no love Him yet. I No, he no say so, but take him 

Afraid too much.' So soon had and tell him, 'To-day thou 

this lowly heart learned that shalt be with me in heaven.' 1 

* perfect love casteth out fear. ' " see Christ take poor sinner ; that 

Again we read: — "My bad make me glad too much. He 

heart trouble me : me no sleep take poor thief ; he take me— 

all night ; me no peace ; me me the same." 



"THE POWER OF THE LITTLES." 

E are very grateful to a When the Missionary Meeting 
good friend for sending was held at one place in the 
us the following inte- circuit, a yoimg girl brought in 
resting facts from the two Missionary -boxes. Now 
Shipley circuit; and we hope most people are content with 
that our young readers will be one ; and a great many do not 
encouraged thereby, as they see manage to get that one half- 
how much may be done by filled. The reason is, that they 
steadily keeping on with the have not yet learned, like this 
many littles. young collector, to be alwa^ «^ 
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work, and to look after all the MiBsionary box, often singing, 
littles. She had filled two boxes, '^Do you wish to be told the 
and then began a third, all in best use of a penny?" 
one year ! Of course these boxes When the time came for open- 
were not filled with gold and ing the box, you may be sure 
silver. It was not in her power the little collectors were yery 
to do that. But she had dili- anxious to know what it had iii 
gently gathered all she could, it. The money was emptied out 
whenever she could ; and so it by the Secretary, and counted, 
came to pass, that when the two There were one hundred and 
boxes, which she brought in, eighty-five coins in the box, 
were opened, it was found that amounting in value, to just 
they contained no less than eighteen shillings and tenpence, 
five humdred and eighty five pieces Bon 't you think that this was 
of money, which, being put to- worth working for, and that 
gether, amounted to one ixmtuf, those dear children must have 
fifteen shillings and sevenpence felt very happy when it was 
halfpenny. counted, to think that they had 
In a village in the same circuit kept on, always working and 
there were a few scholars, who gathering for the Lord's good 
were too poor to give any thing service ? 

to the Missions, and had no Now think whether there is 
chance of collecting money in not something more that you 
the usual way. But they loved can do. Remember the words 
the work, and wanted to do of Jesus — ''Gather up the frag- 
something to help in sending the ments that remain, that nothing 
Gospel to dark lands. So they be lost.*' That is just the sort of 
took this plan. During their work for busy hands. Many of 
play-hours they were very busy you have been long engaged in it, 
in getting sand^ carrjring water, and have done it welL But we 
housing coals, and doing other must all keep doing better and 
little jobs of household work better, more and more, until 
for the people in the neighbour- the Good Master tells us He has 
hood, who gave them pence and nothing more left for us to do. 
halfpence for their labour. All May you each hear Him say» 
that they got in this way, they as He said of Mary, ''She hath 
gave, week after week, to the done what she could.*' 
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WESLEYAN METHODIST CHAPEL, AT GALLE, CETLOK. 

I HIS building was begun bars of iron from the top to tho 

in July 1819, and opened bottom of the window-frames, 

for divine service in the The inside of the chapel, witli 

following January. It its white- washed walls, and 

will hold more tlian three white-panelled pulpit oma- 

hundred people, and cost only mented with red silk hangings, 

two hundred and fifty pounds ; its pretty lamps, and the white 

but then it was erected when pillars supporting the tiled roof, 

building materials were very is really an inviting spectacle, 

cheap. Altogether we are proud of our 

It stands at the comer of two place, which is as strong as when 
of the principal streets in Galle ; it was first built, 
though, to tell the truth, all the Galle is not troubled with red 
streets are so very narrow that dust ; and it is not uncommon 
you might hardly notice the to hear the Colombo people en- 
chapel, unless it were pointed vying us our chapel, because it 
out to you. is so cool and clean in com- 

The buildings on each side are parison with theirs, 

let totheGovemmentfor schools. Instead of pews, we have a 

and the upper part, in which few cane-bottomed forms, which 

you see the windows, is the are used as '' reserved" seats for 

residence of the mistress. ladies, and plenty of chairs; and 

Under the belfry is a gateway as they have been mostly pre- 

leading into a small yard, where sents, given at different times, 

is a schoolroom used as a class- we can show you as great a 

room, and also the entrance to varietyofDutch and other kinds 

the vestry at the back of the as can be met with in, perhaps, 

chapeL There is a large veran- any building in Ceylon, 

dah on that side, as well as in We have service in Portu- 

front, where sometimes chairs guese once, English twice, and 

are placed, if an overflowing Singhalese once, on the Sunday^ 

congregation is expected ; and in addition to the Engl'iyh Sun- 

you see there is nothing to pre- day school, which, however, ii a 

vent the preacher's voice from very small affair, 

being heard outside, as there Though this is the only chapel 

are no glass windows, but only we can boast of in the GsJ lff 
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circuit, we have twelve other 
preaching-places, and, as in most 
of these we have two or three 
week-night services, there is al- 
ways plenty of work for the 
two ministers, the three local 
preachers, and the students, who 
have also open-air preaching as 
well. 

The Portuguese are the most 
unsatisfactory of our congrega- 
tions as to numbers; and yet 
there are hundreds in Galle who 



understand no other language. 
They are, most of them, very 
poor and degraded ; but until 
another Missionary can be sent 
us from England, there seems 
no hope of doing anything for 
them. 

The sad part is, ours is the 
only Missionary Society occupy- 
ing Galle and its neighbour- 
hood ; so if we do nothing for 
them, no one else will. 

Mabt. 
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THE GOD OP THE KITCHEN. 

MONG the many gods in of the god written upon it, and 

which the Chinese people stamped with the likeness of an 

believe, the god of the old man and woman, with figures 

kitchen is one of the best of different kinds of animals, as 

known, and most generally wor- fowls, dogs, buffaloes, and otiier 

shipped. Incense and candles objects, such as tables, &c 

axe burned before this god on On the evening of the twenty- 

the first and the fifteenth of third of the twelfth month, 

every month, in the morning occurs the annual '^ sacrifice of 

and evening, and in some houses meats before the god of the 

everyday. Sometimes offerings kitchen." CMcken, duck, goat, 

of food are presented to it, to- pork, fish, shell-fish, crabs, sweet- 



gether with the burning of sham 
money cut out of paper. 

To represent this god, some 
families use simply a piece of 
red paper, with a sentence writ- 
ten upon it referring to the 
kitchen god as ruling the lives arranged on a table before the 
of the members of tiie family, old kitchen god. 
Generally, however, a sheet of At the proper time, the head 
white paper is used, with a title of the family kneels downb^l^-tsi 



cake, sugar-cane, loose-skinned 
oranges, vermicelli, &c., with 
wine, tea, large candles, incense, 
and several kinds of mock money, 
make what is called the meat 
sacrifice. These things are 
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the god, and bows his head three upon the roof of the buflding 
times, to show his thanks for the containing the kitchen foinaoe. 
favours of the god during the The sound of these falling upon 
past year. In the meantime the roof they think is like the 
the younger members of the noise of the footsteps of the de- 
family ore letting off fire-crack- parting god, or of the hone 
ers. Usually, at the close of the which he may ride. ThiB is a 
sacrifice, the paper having the kind of parting salute.* 
pictures of the god and the Now, after reading about all 
goddess is torn down and burnt this folly and sin, just think 
with the mock-money. that there are many, many more 

The Chinese believe that the children than you could count; 

old kitchen god ascends to hea- being, at this very day, taught 

van, and reports to the ^'Pearly to believe in these things, and a 

Emperor Supreme Kuler " the thousand others as silly and as 

conduct of the members of the wrong. 

family during the year. Some Tou know that there is but 

therefore prepare a sumptuous one Gk)d of all your home and 

feast of meats for him on the of all parts of it ; and that ^' He 

evening of his ascension, or the is merciful and gracious." But 

evening before it. They hope while you believe that He does 

thus to bribe him to present a not need to have a spy in your 

favourable report, and pass over house, to see what you do, and 

their evil deeds. He seems to tell Him your faults, remember 

be regarded as a kind of spy on how solemn a thing it is to have 

the behaviour of the family. Him always Himself watching 

though he professedly only pre- you. Yet if you live according 

sides over the affairs of the to His will, and seek His help 

kitchen. always, that solemn thought 

Some families, at the time will not be a dreadful one ; for 

when they think the kitchen god it will then fill you with great 

is about to ascend from their comfort to be always able to say, 

homes, take handfuls of peas or " Thou, God, seest me." 

beans, and a quantity of balls *Ytom SoM Life qf the Chinue,hj 

made of straw, and throw them the Rev. J. Dooiitue 
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PATIENCE REWARDED. 

AX OLD MISSION STOET. 

^N that nnfruitful northern soil. 

By icy barriers bound, 
For twenty years the labourers toil 

And yet no fruit is found. 

For, frozen as their snowy land, 

Those hardened hearts appear, 
The light of truth their minds withstand 

No beam can melt a tear. 

The patient labourers, sad at heart. 

Wearied by fruitless pain, 
Now deem it better to depart. 

And turn towards home again. 

But ere tbey quit that barren place. 

They call their flock around. 
To hear once more the word of grace — 

The Gospel's glorious sound. 

And, as the messenger of God 

Of Christ's atonement spoke — 
Potent as Moses' lifted rod — 

One heart it touched and broke. 

*^Tell me those words again !" cried one : 

*'Did Christ for sinners die? 
And will His precious blood atone 

For one so base as I ?" 

And thus at length, though sown in tears 

That little seed took root. 
And, after many patient years, 

Bore crops of golden fruit. 

Now Greenland's icy rocks resound. 

With tuneful notes of praise. 
And hearts that onoe in sin were bound, 

Their grateful anthems raise. 11 E. B» 
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GODDESS KALI AMD 
HEB. WOBSHIP. 

the many gods of Tiidia, 
iddesti Kali is one of tha 
enetally worshipped by the 
a. They worship her, not 
ove, but through fear ; for 
■elieve her to be most hor- 
mel, and to delight in the 
Qgs of mankind. 
lies, and places sacred to 
I found everywhere, where 
< practise a sort of devil- 
id offer the most shoctuDg 
ag sacrifices. The devo- 
I part in these ceremonies 
ions of the lowest castes, 
!B, the old inhabitants of 

, to be the goddess of those 
Le people at times, and 

., g,. ery quickly and fatally, 

such as cholera and small-pox, diseases by which many die in 
India every year. Instead of the people saying "he has the small- 
pox," they say "Kali has smitten him." Instead of "Cholera 
is prevailing in the town," they wo»ild say, "Kali has come to 
thotonn." .- - 
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THE GODDESS KALI Ain> HSB WORSHIP. 



Her images are made with 
huge teeth and bloody mouth, 
because she devours flesh ; that 
is, she consumes people by 
disease. 

When any fierce disease is 
raging in a place, and many are 
dying, the people subscribe to 
buy buffaloes, goats, sheep and 
kids, fowls and rice, rum and 
other things. They then have 
a grand festival They build 
beautiful booths or sheds of fresh 
plantain trees, and of the 
branches and leaves of trees 
sacred to Kali. Having killed 
the animals for sacrifice, they 
mix the blood with boiled rice, 
which the priests carry through 
the streets, making it up into 
balls, which are thrown up into 
the air with cries of Ko-hali! 
Ko-hali I which means, "Receive 
the sacrifice ! receive the sacri- 
fice !" 

Sometimes the priests, who are 
the lowest outcastes, pretend to 
be possessed by the goddess, and 
work themselves up into a state 
of frenzy, raving like furious 
madmen. They will thus seize 
upon a poor little kid, tear open 
its body and swallow the entrails 
together with large quantities of 
rum. Brahmans, government 
officers, merchants, shopkeepers, 
and all classes, subscribe, and 
look on, while these abominations 
are being performed, believing 



that the fierce and cruel goddess 
Kali thus eats and drinks and 
is satisfied, and will therefore 
cease to kill men, and remove 
the sickness which has visited 
them. 

You have heard and read 
about the dreadful custom in 
India of men having a great 
hook fastened in their backs, 
through the flesh, and then 
being himg up thereby, and 
swimg slowly round three times 
from the end of a long pole 
fixed across the top of an upright 
post. This is done in the hope 
of pleasiug the goddess Kali. 
Many do it every year in per- 
formance of a vow. The pain, 
as you may suppose, is very 
great for some days afterwards ; 
but the wretched devotees are 
so deceived, that they do not 
care for the pain, in hope of 
gaining the favour of the terri- 
ble goddess* 

How earnest cnight we to be 
in sending to ih«M poor deluded 
sufferers, to tell them that the 
true God, who is Love, does not 
take pleasure in their useless 
pain ; that He has sent His only 
Son to suffer for them, to " bear 
our sins in His own body on the 
tree ;" and that, by forsaking 
their sins, and these lying vani- 
ties, and believing in Him, who 
died for them, they may find 
rest for their souls. 
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A FREEDMEN'S LOVE-FEAST IN LOUISIANA. 




T a love-feast held recently 
amongst the freed black 
people, some one was at 
the trouble to take notes 
of what was said, and we have 
thought that you would like to 
hear some of their testimonies 
as to the blessedness of true re- 
ligion. The pastor, who had 
been a slave in the family, but 
was now preacher in charge upon 
their plantation, was the first 
speaker. Among other things, 
he said : 

** Chil'en, I reckon some o' you 
knows how I feels to-night ; but 
I can't tell it. I's been thinkin' 
o' bygone days, an' I 's truly 
glad for what God has done. 
You see a mighty day, my 
people. We used to think re- 
ligion a great thing in slave 
times, an' it was ; but we neber 
had it like dis, did we ? Well 
now, chil'en we 's got reli- 
gion, let us lib religion ebery 
day. Clean hands and a clean 
heart — undefiled in de way — 
dat will silence dis gainsayin' 
an' ungodly world, and shame 
oTir enemies, and put Satan to 
flight." 

An aged sister said : '' Not 
to-day did I start for de kingdom. 
No I didn't wait for dis body to 
be free ; Jesus set my soul at 
liberty long ago. God was my 



light in de dark days dat are 
gone. Some of you know well 
how old Aunt Celia once had to 
work hard all day, an' den lie in 
dat calaboose yonder ebery night 
for more'n two mont's. I tells 
you I had to serve God under 
de bull- whip an' in de stocks ; for 
I tort sure dey will kill me, an' 
I must be ready. Tanks de 
mighty God I sees dis day ; 
for now I libs in peace, an' I 
serves Him wid delight," 

A brother, a bright mulatto, 
with an intellectual countenance, 
said: "I, too, have serve' God 
this many long day. Twenty- 
six years ago I live in New 
Orleans, an' I serve Him then. 
I couldn't read then, but I had 
a Bible, an' I love it, an' I 
takened it with me when I go to 
pray. Sometimes I could get 
some one to read to me, an' I 
would keep the word in my 
heart an' say it to myself. One 
day I was prayin' with the Bible 
in my ban's, an' I thank God 
for the good book an' its sweet 
promise I learn, an' master hear 
me, an he say to me. ^' Ah ! 
you rascal, I fin' you out. You 
lie to me. You say you can't 
read ; but I hear you pray about 
that book ; an' you neglec' your 
work to read an' pray. I'll fix 
you.' An' Iva ^fexjZ \sifc \.^ '-^s^ 
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Nex* day they stretch me on the 
whippin' board in Parish prison, 
an' try to whip my religion out 
o' me ; but they couldn't do it ; 
God helped me to keep it, an' 
my religion make me so happy I 
hardly felt the whip. An* now, 
I tell you I 's got that same re- 
ligion to-night, an' so help me 
God, I'll keep it till I die !" 

A coloured lady, bom and 
brought up iu New York City, 
well educated, and teacher of the 
school upon the plantation, said : 
"The people who raised me 
were formerly from the Church of 
England, and they made me an 
Episcopalian ; but God made me 
a Methodist, and I am a 
Methodist throughout soul and 
body ! I love all Christians. 
If I did not 1 would not be one 
myself, for religion is love — 
love to God and all His children, 
of every name and every colour, 
and to poor sinners, too ; and 
we shall all have one heaven 
when we arrive at home, no 
matter by what route we reach 
the city. Let each go their own 
road ; but I think this the best 
way to travel. Many, many 
have passed over it, and arrived 
safely in glory. I know it is the 
best way for me to walk in. 
Methodism taught me a heart 
religion, a Holy Ghost conver- 
sion, a baptism of fire from 
heaven ; and to-night my soul 



feels the sacred flame ! Halle- 
lujah ! Methodism taught me 
the 'highway of holiness.' 
blessed be God for that path! 
The vulture's eye hath not seen 
it ; the lion's whelp hath not 
trodden there ; nothing unclean 
can go up thereon ; but the 
redeemed of the Lord shall walk 
there. blessed way ! So high, 
so holy, BO safe, and yet so plain, 
that * the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein*' 
Father, we thank thee for that 
word! Hear it, O my people! 
This way is for you — ^yes, for 
you. I expect some day to 
enter the city with songs and 
joy, for ever free from sorrow. 
It seems a special providence 
that has brought me here. God 
has led me in a strange path to 
this place. I left New York 
with a family who came South 
to spend the winter, intending 
to go hence to Europe, and I was 
to go with them. At Mobile, 
Ala., sickness and cruel treat- 
ment drove me from them. 
There I learned of a relative in 
New-Orleans, whom I went to 
see and, desirous of some em- 
ployment to support myself, this 
school was secured to me, and so 
I am here. I started for Europe, 
and have landed on this planta- 
tion. Is not this the Lord's 
doings 1 I am so glad to be able 
to do something for my people. 
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May Ood make me uBeftd among 
yon, and help me feed his lambs 
in the green pastnreB and by the 
Btm waters of wisdom and know- 
ledgOy and lead them at last 

into His fold ! 

Words cannot ponrtray the 
thrilling effect upon the people 
of the above. 

Aunt Phillis said: "I was 
converted in old Yirginia, an' 
bro't my religion withme. Some- 
times it has cost me dearly to 
serve God. One master was a 
gay man, an' to keep tiiem cheer- 
ful, he we'd sometimes give 
the han*s Saturday night to 
dance. But while others danced 
I would pray. By an' by I got 
some to go with me. Master 
saw it, and said we must dance 
too— said he didn't beliebe in 
religion — said it made sad faces 
'mong de ban's — said we must 
give it up and be merry with 
de rest. I tole him it was sin 
made sad faces, but religionmade 
happy hearts. But he we'd not 
hear. Then I said : ' Master, my 
religion belongs to me an' my 
God : I must save my soul : I 
can't dance !' But he said I must 
stop prayin'. I says: Master, 
you didn't buy me to dance ; 
you bo't me to work, an' I'se 
work faithful you know ; but 
you bo't me prayin', you'll keep 
me -pr&yin*, an' I intends to die 
a praym' ? ' An* I's prayin yet !" 



Said one: ^'I know dat my 
Bedeemer libs in me an' I in 
him. How do I know it ? Be- 
cause God is love— my heart 
loFes — ^that is, God in my heart." 
Another: " Base times bery hard 
— ^many troubles in de way; 
sometimes my hung-down head 
an' heaby heart say: ^ It's no use 
to serve God.' But I know dat's 
de debU's talk : he can't fool me 
dat way ; I'se too old : I knows 
he's a liar : I knows if I be faith« 
ful a little while, den my last 
trial's ober, an' I'll see Jesus on 
de great white trone and hab 
my weary soul in seas of hea- 
benly rest ! Hallelujah to God 
an' de Lamb !" 

One said to the young con- 
verts: '' Little chil'en, you don't 
know much 'bout dis way yet, 
Listen to de ole soldier. De be- 
ginnin' an't de endin'. It's not 
much to start in de way, but it 
will be somefin if you eber gits 
dar." 

Another said: ^'Toung con* 
vert, remember dar ar enemies 
in de way— de worl', de fresh, 
and de debil; but neber fear: 
just you keeps to Abraham's 
faith, Joshua's resolution, an' 
Dan'l's prayin' spirit; and if 
Satan meets you in de way, a 
roarin' lion, stamp wid de rite 
foot of power an' say : ^ Begone !' 
An' hell get behin' you, an' de 
angel ob de Lord will follow aftec 
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you : de way will be dear before 
you, and youll inarch to de 
kingdom, and scale de mount ob 
God!" 

A young man from Boston, 
Mass., said: ''I was three years 
a soldier, an' came South with 
the army. Qod kept me in 
battle. I expected to be killed, 
and was willing to die if my 
people might be free. I heard 
of their sufferings, and wanted 
to help give them liberty. I be- 



lieved it would oome, but did 
not expect to see it for myself 
One day in a fight many were 
killed : my gun was shot out of 
my hands, and my belt shot off 
me, but I escaped. Then I be- 
gan to think maybe Grod would 
bring me through, and He did 
And now I believe thia same God 
will bring me through to heaven. 
May I meet you all there, free 
for ever in the liberty of Chiisi'* 
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SANDILU'S COUNSELLOBS. 

HESE men, whose like- men in every tribe. They have 

ness you have here, are great power, and no Chief thinks 

the counsellors of a of trying to govern hia people 

somewhat famous Elaffir without their aid. Their posi- 

Chief, named SandillL For tion is very honourable, but not 

many years the great tribe to always the most desirable; for 

which he belongs was frequently if the plans they make should 

at war with the English colonists: happen to faO, the Chief does 

now, however, they are quite not hesitate to punish them, 

friendly, and are really British by making them pay large finc^ 

subjects, governed partly by or even by taking their lives, 

their own laws under the ma- although he has himself, fully 

nagement of a British magistrate, approved of the advice they 

Perhaps we may tell you some- have given. So, you see, in 

thing about Sandilli and his Africa, as well as elsewhere, the 

history another time; but now we highest places are not the sjiest, 

have to do only with his coun- or always the pleasantest. 
sellers. There are some of these 




A HINDU LEPER. 
N a certain village of rable. Disease bad taken fast 

hold on him, and he was weaiy 
of life. For several years he had 
walked daily to the shrine of 



Bengal, there lived a 
Hindu leper. He was 
friendless and mise- 
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some god, to lacrifice a kid or a 
goat, and to give money to the 
priests for prayers on his behalf. 
Many were the feasts he pre- 
pared for his Brahmans, and the 
gifts he bestowed upon them, in 
the hope that they would pray 
for the removal of his disease. 
But these efforts were fruitless : 
he was still a leper. At last he 
determined to wash liimwAlf in 
the waters of a sacred river. He 
made a pilgrimage to Muttra, 
where, twice daily, he plunged 
into the holy tide, muttering 
prayers to his gods. But the 
waters had no healing power for 
him, and his gods were deaf to 
his calL Footsore and weary, 
he retraced his steps to Ids 
native village, and then he 
thought he would lay himself 
down and die. One day, not 
long after his return home, he 
dragged himself to a neighbour- 
ing market to buy some food. 
He saw a crowd gathered under 



the shadow of a large tree, and 
heard a voice in eazneat tones. 
He was attracted to the spot, 
and was soon drinking in the 
words that fell from the lips of 
the preacher. ''Cleansing for 
the leper ! Do I hear aright ? " 
and he moved closer. The 
crowd gave way, and let him 
pass. Standing dose beside the 
preacher, he Ustened to the 
blessed story of Ohrist's power 
and mercy. ''Can the Chris- 
tian's Gk>d cleanse me of this 
leprosy?*' he asked, pointing to 
his own diseased body. "I will 
cast myself at His feet." This 
he did. In the blood of Christ he 
was cleansed of his spiritual 
leprosy ; and, not many months 
after, freed from the body of 
this death, he stood spotless in 
the realms of the blessed. 
—From Scenes among whUh we 
labour; by the Wife of a MU- 
Hona^ in Bengal. 
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HINDU, some time ago, 
became a Christian, and 
tried to persuade his wife 
to join him. She re- 
fused, and not only would not 
go to him herself, but refused to 
let him have their only child, a 
girl four years of age. When 
the Missionary asked the man 



how it was his wife had not come 
with him, he replied — 

"I have tried very hard to 
induce her ; but her purpose is 
fixed : she says she will not for- 
sake the religion of her fathers. * 

"1 should like you to try 
again," rejoined the Missionary : 
you know you cannot settle 
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down to anTthing comfortably, 
separated from your wife and 
child. Go to her once more, and, 
if she loves you, perhaps she 
will at length be persuaded." 

The man promised to try; 
but he left the Missionary by no 
means hopeful of success. Three 
or four days later, he made his 
appearance again, and, having 
saluted the Missionary, he said, 
with joy lighting up his face — 

'* She has come. Sir ! she has 
come ! " 

*' I am yery glad to hear it" 
replied the Missionary : ' ' how is 
it you have succeeded so well 
this time V* 

" I'U tell you what I did. Sir. 
After leaving you, I hired a 
small boat, and went to the vil- 
lage where my wife lives. I 
went to see her, and again asked 
her to join me ; but she was 
still determined not to do so. 
After a little while, I said to my 



little girl, * Come, and let me 
take you for a little walk.' Tht 
mother made no objection, and 
we went out together. After 
strolling through the village, I 
led the child to the river-side, 
and, putting her on board my 
boat, brought her away with me. 
I knew that when her mother 
found she was gone she would 
follow after her. And sore 
enough she did. She cauM yes- 
terday morning ; and aa I don't 
intend to let her take the child 
back, she has made up her mind 
to remain with me." 

This mother, it may be added, 
was in due course brought under 
Christian instruction, and has 
for some years now been an ex- 
emplary member of a Christiaii 
church. She lives to bless the 
day when she was induced to 
leave her Hindu home in search 
of her child. — From the sami 



EVA'S DREAM, 

AFTER STUDYING THE BABLY HISTOBYOF HBB OWN COUNTBY. 

RELATED BY HERSELF. 

[HE day was sultry, so 1 chose 
A green and shady bower. 
Where, while my schoolmates played around, 
To pass the leisure hour. 

The murmur of their voices near, 

The pleasant scented air, 
Soothed my tired senses, as I read 

In sweet seclusion there. 
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And soon in dreams I wandered on. 

Far through a forest shade, 
To where beneath its foliage dark 

Wild groups of children played. 

Their limbs were lythe, they leapt, they ran, 

Fleet as the bounding deer. 
Yet there was something in their mien, 

That filled my heart with fear. 

And there beneath a lordly oak, 

Bested a Druid old. 
His flowing beard and robe were white, 

His belt and sickle gold. 

The children stopped to gaze at me. 

Leaving their pastimes wild, 
" Come Eva, join our sports," they said, 

"For thou'rt a British child." 

" The mistletoe will soon be cut 

Wliile Bards in chorus sing. 
Come join us in our mystic games, 

Dance in the magic ring." 

I turned my head and drew away. 

While tears suflused mine eyes ; 
Then through their mist I looked again, 

And saw with pleased surprise. 

That all the children were the same. 

Yet each had grown more mild ; 
Of fairer face, with tresses light. 

They came towards me, and smiled. 

" Come Eva, come with us," they said, 

** For thou 'rt a Saxon fair. 
Thine eyes are bright and blue like ours. 

Like ours thy golden hair. " 

" We gather flowers for mighty Thor, 

On this great festal day ; 
Come thou and twine bright wreaths with us, 

Upon his shrine to lay." 
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'^If je were Christiane,'' I said, 

'^ Te look BO good and ime, 
Angles ye would not only be, 

Te would be Angels too.*' 

At this a peal of laughter rang 

From many schoolmates near. 
** Ah P they exclaimed '^ thou truant one ! 

At last we find thee here. 

** Why, we are Christians, Eya dear, 

So don't look scared and weep : 
We came in search of you and heard 

Tour murmuring in your sleep ! 

« The history class but waits for you, 

There lies your open book ; 
Come, rouse yourself, and quickly leave 

This charming shady nook.'' 

That evening, to a lively group 

I told my noontide dream ; 
And shades of thought passed o'er each face 

While listening to its theme. 

'' Well, Eva," said one gentle girl, 

<< And so we might, you know. 
Have all been Pagans, had we lived 

Some centuries ago." 

Tea, I replied, but while our isle 

Is flooded o'er with light, 
Think only of the many lands 

Still dark in Heathen night. 

And let us each do what we can 

To make the Gospel heard, 

Through every land and every clime, 

Till all shall know the Lord. 

M. E. B. 
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RICHMOND BILL GIRLS' SCHOOL, GALLE, CEYLON. 

HIS Bchool, of which we ghs jtm. 
a picture, ia near our Richmond 
Hill Mission Eonae. It van huilt 
parti; hy HubsariptiotiB raised in 
the neighbourhood of OaUe, but 
principally through the kindnen 
of some friends in England. The 
wallH, which are atone, are plas- 
tered and yellow-washed ; but 
J on one side are the; built aa 
h aa the loof. The reason for tiii> 
I wUl understand, when yon re- 
lect what a hot country thia is ; 
t the walls are left open to let in 
ch air as possible. But as the 
durii^ the monsoon, the stormy 
rally blows from the sea, it was 
lary to protect that nde of the 
1 a wall quite up to the roof, 
grow two eadju trees. The fruit 
ah all the ohi^sss. \ij«% «k. -^^^ 
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fond, has a nut hanging on its 
core. The fruit itself, shaped 
like a pear, and coloured like an 
apple, is very rough in flavour ; 
but the nut tastes very much 
like an almond, instead of wliich 
we often use it, and find it very 
good in making curry. 

In this school we have at pre- 
sent about thirty girls, most of 
them very small, for tbey happen 
to be new scholars. Singhalese 
people do not consider it proper 
to allow their children to be seen 
out of doors after a certain age, 
unless accompanied by their 
older relatives. This accounts for 
the changes in the attendance at 
school, and often proves rather 
discouraging, as some of the 
children do not come to us until 
they are ten or eleven years old, 
and, as soon as they are able to 
read nicely, we lose them. 

There are hundreds of girls, 
however, in the neighbourhood, 
so their places can soon be filled 
up. But here again is another 
of our difficulties. Many Singh- 
alese women do not know the 
value of education ; and when 
we go and ask them to send 
their children to school, we are 
met with the reply "It is not 
our custom to send our girls to 
school, only our boys ;" or, 
* * We have done very well with- 
out learning to read, and why 
should not our girls V Some- 



times the excuse is, " We are 
poor people, and our children 
must earn their living by plait- 
ing straw bags for sale ;** or, 
** We have no clothes for them." 
A polite way of saying," If your 
Society will give them clothes 
and jackets, we will let them 
come." 

Now and then we are asked 
why we are so anxious to have 
our girls taught ; for they can- 
not understand what it is to be 
unselfish. They never practise 
it amongst themselves, and there- 
fore never give other people cre- 
dit for such a thing. 

Our schoolmistreWy Anna, is 
a ooinmted woman, and a mem- 
ber of society. She opeos and 
closes the sdiool with prayer, 
and tries to win the hearts of 
the children to the same Saviour 
she herself has learnt to love. 
Though wecannot speak of many 
conversions among the girls, yet 
a few have grown up to be 
steady, consistent Christians. 
The great thing, however, that 
cheers us in connexion with our 
girls' schools — and we have four 
othersin andaboutGalle — ^is,that 
we know they are small wedges 
helping to destroy Buddhism- 
The women here, as in so many 
other countries, are the great 
obstacles to the spread of Chris- 
tianity. But these girls learn 
enough in school to make it im- 
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possible for them ever to believe 
in the efficacy of ofifering flowers 
to an image, which, as one of 
them told us with contempt, 
is "only clay." And they 
carry the Kew Testament, and 
the knowledge, small though it 
may be, of the true God, into 
thick jungles where the Mis- 
sionary would be puzzled to 
thread his way. 

I have mentioned four other 
schools ; but I must add that 
the buildings in which they 



meet are not so good as the one 
in the picture, being generally 
built of mud and sticks, and 
thatched with cocoa-nut leaves. 
They are all supported by a spe- 
cial fund, raised from amongst 
friends, most of whom are un- 
connected with our Society ; but 
they are kept up chiefly by kind 
friends in England, who either 
send us money, or saleable artL* 
cles, which we dispose of in 
Galle. 
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;HE personal sacrifices 
which the native Chris- 
tians of the Mahrafcta 

^Mission make to support 
their own pastors, and to send 
the Gospel to others, are very 
large. At the last anniversary 
meeting , a native pastor, after 
making an earnest appeal, took 
out his purse and emptied it on 
the table. It contained twenty- 
six rupees, or a little more than 
his monthly salary as pastor of 
the church. 

The appeal, enforced by ex- 
ample, was electric, and abun- 
dant oflerings followed : not 
money alone, but ornaments, 
household articles, animals, 
grain, &c. , were given or pledged, 
amounting to several hundred 



rupees. Some gave in silence^ 
others accompanied their oflering 
with a few earnest words. One 
pastor of a church arose and 
said, ''Last year I met with 
a loss : sixty-flve rupees were 
stolen from me : I never recovered 
them. But this year God has 
kept me and mine, and I will 
give Him the sum which I lost 
last year.'' How many would 
have made the loss a sufficient 
excuse for diminishing or with- 
holding their contribution ; yet 
this man made it the occasion of 
giving generously. 

A teacher rising, said, " There 
was one present last year who is 
not here to-day." He paused 
a moment from deep emotion. 
All knew to whom.\iA^Ks&sct7i^«- 
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hlB own wife, a lovely Christian 
woman, who had died within 
the year. He continued, '^ She 
left a string of gold beads. I 
would have kept them as a me- 
mento of my dear wife ; but I 
think they would be better in 
the hands of Jesus." 

A lad about sixteen years 
old, a student in the school, who, 
by diligence and close applica- 
tion, had passed an examination 
before some English Society, and 
won a prize of twelve rupees, 
brought — not halfot them, which 
would have been a generous gift 
— ^but the wKole twelvCy and gave 
them to the Lord. 

A poor, illiterate man sat near 
the table in a scarlet coat, worn 
for ornament as well as use. 
He took it off deliberately, and, 



folding it, laid it on the iablc^ 
then said, '' Be gone, my adorn- 
ing ! all beauty belongs to Jesus 
Christ." How unlike the self- 
ish spirit of the world, which, 
when it sees a beautiful object, 
says, ^'That must be mine." 
" No," says the Hindu convert, 
*' that is beautiful ; therefore, 
give it to Jesus." 

A poor blind woman, having 
taken her seat humbly just inside 
the door, came groping her way 
up the aisle, reached out her hand, 
caught hold first of the leg of 
the table, and, feeling her way 
to the top, laid a rupee upon it. 

Women and children even 
took off their ornaments from 
their arms, their necks, their 
ears, and brought them forward 
joyfully for the good cause. 
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r CONVERTED native of 
the South-Sea Lilands 
was once trying to give 
an account of the man- 
ner in which he persuaded him- 
self that the Bible was the word 
of Gk)d. " When I look at my- 
self," he said, " I find I have got 
hinges all o\rer my body. I have 
hinges in my legs, my jaws, my 
feet, my hands. If I want to 
lay hold of any thing, there are 
hinges in my hands, and even to 
my fingers, to do it with. If 



my heart thinks, and I want 
others to think with me, I use 
the hinges to my jaws, and they 
help me to talk. I could neither 
walk nor sit down if I had not 
hinges to my legs and feet. 

" All this is very wonderfuL 
None of the strange things that 
men have brought from England 
in their big ships are to be at all 
compared to my body. He who 
made my body has made all the 
clever people who have made 
the strange things which they 
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bring in ships ; and He is the and the new heart and a rigbt 

God vhom I warahip. spirit^ which Ood alone o&n cre- 

" But I should not know nmch ate and give, I feel that His work 

more about Him than that He ii in my heart and Hie work in my 

a great hinge-maker, if men ia body fit into eacb other eiactlj. 

their ships, had not brought the I am sore, then, that the Bible, 

book they call the Bible. That which tells me these things, waa 

tells me of God, who made the made by Him wbo made the 

heartofmanlikewise; and when hlDges to my body; and I be- 

I hear bow the Bible tells of the lieve the Bible to be the word 

old heart with its comptneu, of God. " 
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[HE following instance of 
divine interposition in 
answer to prayer is re- 
lated by the Missionary 
Hans Egede Taabye, the grand- 
son of the celebrated Hans 
Egede, who was the first Mis- 
sionary in Greenland : 

In the year 1849 a young 
married pair, who had found 
grace in the Lord Jesus, came 
to Okak to get some provisions. 
On their way they were met by 
a large white bear, which is the 
most fierce and dangerous ani- 
mal of these regions. They 
were, as you may suppose, very 
much frightened, and the more 
so because the man carried no 
gun or other weapon to defend 
his own life or that of his wife. 
He therefore turned to his com- 
panion and said, " We can do 
nothing to save ourselves from 
this danger but pray." They 



then knelt down together on the 
snow, and begged Gkxl to protect 
them, offering their bodies, 
souls and spirits to His divine 
will While they were thus en- 
gaged the bear came up to them, 
but to their wonder and joy he 
quietly passed them by. On 
tiieir return from Okak, when 
they had nearly reached the 
same place, they were alarmed 
at seeing the fierce creature 
coming up to them again. The 
terrified couple, having proved 
the value of prayer on the first 
occasion, again kneeled down 
and looked up to Heayen for 
help. The bear came dose up 
to them and smelt all around 
them, but he did them no injury, 
and went away. He who de- 
livered David out of the paw of 
the lion and out of the paw of 
the bear had heard their cry,, 
and delivered them* 
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A NATION OP BALD HEADS. 




N the announcement 
that the late queen 
of Madagascar had 
" retired, or turned 
round," which were the words 
used to signify her death, the 
people were commanded to shave 
their heads, and were ordered 
not to wear hats, shirts, dresses 



trousers or shoes ; not to wash 
their clothes or their faces ; not 
to lie on bedsteads, and to leave 
their shoulders uncovered. A 
few hours after these orders were 
given some of the streets were 
literally strewn with human 
hair. At least two millions of 
people had to go in mourning 
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▲ SLIND GOD.— THE BOY WHO OOULD BBAD. 



bj Bhaving their heads. A 
nation of bald heada and naked 
shoulders was a corioos sight. 



Between two and three thousand 
bullocks were killed in honour 
of the late sovereign* 
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A BLIND GOD. 




him to 
said. 



NE day a Christian boy 
in Ceylon had a dis- 
pute with some boys of 
his own age. They took 
a heathen temple and 
"You say that your 
Christ is the true God, and can 
protect you from all danger, and 
that our gods are not gods. 
Now, if you are firm in your 
words, take that wjomy (an idol 
which the whole people fear so 
much that they would not allow 
their children to go near the 
temple, even to play) and throw 
it down." The boy said, "I 
have no fear of this idol. It has 
no life, neither can it injure 
me :" so saying, he gave the idol 
a pull, and cast it down. When 
the boys saw it, they were much 



alarmed, and waited to aee what 
would luippen to the boy. See- 
ing nothing immediately, they 
said, ** See what will come upon 
you in a week's time." These 
things were spread among the 
people. All waited to see some 
calamity bef al the boy. A few 
days after, one who slept in the 
same room with the boy awoke 
with a stiff neck. Then the 
people said, ''The noamy whom 
this boy despised went to 
avenge himself, and by mistake 
gave this stiff neck to the other." 
To which this boy of nine yean 
of age, rejoined, ' ' Did I not say 
that your god is blind? and 
now this mistake proves what I 
said." 
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THE BOY WHO COULD READ. 



OMETIMES an old 
man will stretch forth 
a trembling hand to 
the Missionary and 
ask for a tract. 




so it is of no use trying to learn 
now." 

'^ Then I am sorry I cannot 
give you a book," rejoins the 
Missionary : ^'I must keep the 
Con you read?" asks the books for those who can use 
Missionary. them." 

**No, Sir; I never learnt to ''But my grandson can read," 
read. My eyes are dim with quickly returns the old man ; 
age, and I am hopelessly stupid ; and the grandson, who was too 
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WHAT IS A HERO ? 

(an incident related by an old soldier.) 

HEARD a bright-eyed youngster say, 
Climbing our Captain's knee one day 
Do tell me, dear papa, I pray. 
What is a Hero ? 

** A Hero, Charlie ? First you see 

The man who gains a victory, 

Or fights to make his country free, 

Is called a Hero ! 

" Thus Wellington at Waterloo, 
And Nelson at Trafalgar too, 
With many others brave and true, 

Were noble Heroes. 

" But he who wisely can control 
The warring passions of the soul, 
Subduing self, we may enrol 

A greater Hero." 

A tear stood in the Captain's eye 

As little Charlie made reply, 

" Why then, papa, even I may try 

To be a Hero." 

" Quite so, my son ! In Jesu's might, 
In early years commence the fight, 
And, battling nobly for the right, 

Thou'lt be a Hero !" 

M. E. B. 
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JUR "Missionary Notices" 
\} for October give most 
pleasing news of the 
baptism of six converted 
Chinese ; and, to make it the 
more interesting, this took place, 
not in China, but in Australia. 
People from all countries go 



thither to dig for gold, and 
with them are many Chinese. 
Amongst these we have one of 
their own countrymen engaged 
in preaching the Gospel. His 
name is Leong-on-Tong. He 
was present at the baptismal 
service, and muat lMCT^\iR«CL\»SiL 
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of joy to see how Gk>d hod made now they are foigiyen. I do 

him usefuL He said, '^ I am not take the glory of this gre&t 

yery glad to meet you here to- change. The omnipotent God 

night, for I have found some has done it. . . . May the Lord 

sheep which had gone astray, prepare the hearts of my coun- 

and I wish you to rejoice with trymen to receive the word, and 

me and the angels in heaven, may multitudes hear and receive, 

I had been long toiling, and and bring forth abundantly, 

had caught nothing ; but at the to the glory of God and our 

word of my Master, I still let Savionr Jesus Christ. Amen." 

down the net ; and now I pre- And let ns in England, dear 

sent to you six brothers, who young friends, say Amen to this 

come here to-night to ask for prayer; and let ns also pray 

Christian baptism. Their hearts that the hearts of many who 

were once dark and hard : but have been led far from their 

God has shined into their hearts, homes to seek gold, may find 

They have sorrowed for their that hidden treasure, which will 

sins, and believe in Jesus ; and make them rich for ever. 
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MISSION LIFE IN SOUTH AFMOA. 

AVING purchased a sionary, with his wife, children, 
good family waggon a and servants, starts for the ap- 
few months ago, I re- pointed place with as many 
solved to spend a large leaders, preachers, and others 
portion of the present winter in of the Society at home as can 
holding a series of special ser- conveniently go. The day after 
vices in different parts of the our arrival we commence work 
circuit. We manage something in earnest. Onr preaching-plaoe 
like this. A word is sent to the jg a hut> onr home the waggon ; 
chief of a location, " On a cer- and here we preach, and exhort, 
tain day the Missionary is com- and sing, and pray, with little 
ing with his people ; get ns a intermission, except to sleep, 
hut for them to sleep in, and for three or *fonr days. The 
have a good gathering of yonr last day is devoted entirely to 
people." In the mean time, the the Society, ending with a love- 
waggon is got ready, which is to feast and the Lord's Supper.— 
be our home, night and day, for jjet. W. B. Bayner. 
a week or two ; and the Mis- 
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Y dear yonng frienda 
will h&ve often heard 
of Mn. Thomas, the 
wife of the Rev. John 
Thomas, who was for 
thirtj yean a Mis- 
Bionarj' in the Friendly 

Dear Mrs. Thomas 

shared her husband's 

toils, and was a great 

help to bim in the 

work of the Miaaion. 

In early dajs, before 

there was a priating- 

preBB taken to the 

ialands, Mrs. Thomas 

made little books of parchmeiit, and wrote letters and words in 

them, to teach the natiroB to read. She also attended to their 

wants when they were sick, and gave tiiem medicine to do them 

good, BO as, sometimes, even to save their lives. 

When she had been living in the islands some years, she became 
the uoQier of a littia boy, whowaa.ium»d.SaW. ^Stub-^wixw:! . 
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fund of her little son, and lored 
him more and more as he grew 
up a fine, clever boy. He early 
began to lisp words, and then to 
speak in Tongan as well as in 
English. Indeed, he could speak 
the Tongan language so well, 
that often, when a new Mis- 
sionary came, he would be his 
little interpreter to the natives ; 
so that John soon found that he 
could be useful. 

One day Mr. Thomas went on 
a FoUxUf or, as you would call 
it, a Missionary journey. Soon 
after he was goue, little John 
was taken ill. His mother was 
very anxious about him, and 
nursed him very tenderly, and 
tried all she could to make him 
better ; but ho got worse and 
worse every day, so that she 
began to fear he would die. 
She loved him so, that she felt 
as if she could not give him up. 
But God wanted little John, 
and took him to a more beauti- 
ful world, and a better place 
than his island home. 

Mrs. Thomas sorrowed deeply, 
and wept the more because the 
child had died when his father 
was away from home. She kept 
his little body with her as long 
as she could ; but the father did 
not return, and so they buried it 
in the grave beside the sea-shore, 
where the music of the waves 
is the only sound to be heard. 



Mr. and Mrs. Thomas stayed 
many yean in the Friendly 
Islands after John's death, and 
then determined to go back to 
England, to spend the rest of 
their days with their kindred 
and old friends. 

I shall never forget their leav- 
ing. We went from our station 
to Nukulofa to see them, and 
say good bye. When we arrived 
we found all bustle and excite- 
ment. The natives were cany- 
ing the luggage down to the 
beach with their usual noise, so 
that a stranger would tbink 
they were all quarrelling. When 
the last packages were gone, 
they tied a chair between two 
poles, which four of them lifted 
on their shoulders, and thus 
carried Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
and their niece to the boat, to 
prevent their getting wet, for it 
had been raining, and the long 
grass was heavy with water. 
Just as Mrs. Thomas was about 
to get into the chair, she turned 
to her husband, and said, "I 
must visit John's grave. " So 
they were carried along the path 
leading to the Faitokif or '^ biuial- 
ground." There they got down, 
and, with several of the Mis* 
sionaries, walked up to the 
sacred spot. It was a touching 
sight to see the mother walking 
round the rails that enclosed 
the grave, weeping bitterly at 
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the thought that she would see Just as we reached the reef we 

the place no more. A flower, were joined by scores more of 

growing on the grave, was the natives, who had come to 

plucked and given to her — a fit say good-bye to their faithful 

emblem of the floweret trans- Missionary and his wife. The 

planted to another clime, where sobbing and lamentations can 

beauty never dies. For some never be forgotten by those who 

minutes she wept, and no sound heard them. We then said otw 

was heard, though there were farewell. The little boat passed 

scores of natives gathered under over the water, and its dear 

the trees, silent but tearful wit- passengers were quickly on 

nesses of the mother's grief at board the "John Wesley." 

the grave of her only child. Early on the next morning 

The silence was at last broken the sails were spread, and Mrs. 

by Mr. Thomas saying, " Come, Thomas went on deck to have a 

let us go. Why seek we the last look at that white spot, half 

living among the dead V Then hid under the banyan trees, 

he, too, burst into tears. where she had left the remains 

We turned away. The chairs of her first and only child, 

were again lifted, and the party New Zealand, Edla. 
wended its way to the boat. 
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A FIRE-GOD. 




E have told you often holy beggars, who attend in 

about the Indian re- great numbers such an oppor- 

ligious devotees, who tunity for collecting alms. These 

endure much pain, and wretched creatures sit generally 

cripple themselves, and live in in silence, almost entirely naked, 

all manner of filth, that they with saflron - coloured earth 

may be holy, and that people rubbed into their body, and 

may be led to give them alms. their hair filled with holy sand 

Here is an account of one of or mud. 
these, given by a gentleman " One of these was sitting 
who lately visited India. before a fire, as we passed by in 
**Very filthy illustrations of the early morning. The Mis- 
heathenism are to be seen here sionary who was with me, and 
(Allahabad) in the fakirs, or whose earnestness and enfficsss 
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▲ LONG JOUBVXT WOSL A BIBLE. 



seized on the opportimity thifl 
fnela afforded of preaching the 
Oospel, observed the impostor, 
with an admiring group stand- 
ing around, and colled out, 

'^'Is that what you coll a 
self-denying life, warming your- 
self before a comfortable fire 
this cold morning V 



<<The fokir repHed, 'This is 
my god.' 'Oh,' said the Ifis- 
sionoiy, 'your god, is it I Then 
111 get a little water, and pat 
your god out' Whereupon there 
was a general laugh at the 
wretched fakir's expense, from 
his own fellow-idolaters." — An 
Evatigelisfa Tour rcnmd India, 
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A LONG JOURNEY JFOR A BIBLE. 

WO men came one night next morning, he was very glad 

to see them. "Have you the 
Bible ? '* asked Mr. Ellis. " We 
have seen it and heard it read," 



^to Mr. EDis, the Mis- 
sionary of Madagascar. 
They were on a journey, 
and walked a hundred miles out 
of their way to visit him. " Sir," 
they said, " we hear you have 
Bibles, and we have come a long 
way to get one. Will you Sell 
us one?" Mr. Ellis thought 
they might be Government spies, 
so he said, " Come here to-mor- 
row morning, and I wiU let you 
know." 

The government of Madagas- 
car, you know, was then opposed 
to the Bible. It drove away the 



the men said; '^but we have 
only some of the words of David, 
and that does not belong to us ; 
it belongs to the whole family." 
" Have you the words of David 
with you now ?" asked Mr. Ellis. 
They looked at each other and 
would not answer. Perhaps they 
were afraid ; but Mr. Ellis spoke 
kindly to them. Then one of 
the men put his hand into his 
bosom and took out what seemed 
to be a roll of cloth. He un- 



Missionaries,andtried to murder roUed it, and after taking off 



the Christians ; but for all it 
could do, it could not root Bible 
truth out of the hearts of those 
who once got it. 

Mr. Ellis asked about the two 
men, and he found they were 
not spies, but belonged to a 
Christian family in the country ; 
therefore, when they came the 



some wrappers, behold, there 
were a few old, torn, dingy leaves 
of the Psalms, which hod been 
read, passed round, lent and re- 
read, until they were almost 
gone. Tears came into Mr. 
Ellis's eyes when he saw it. 

"Have you ever seen the 
words of Jesus or John, or Paul 
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orPeter?" asked the Missionary. 
**Yes/' they said, "we have 
seen and heard them, but we 
never owned them." Mr. Ellis 
went and brought out a Testa- 
ment with the book of Psalms 
bound in it, such as we have, 
and showed it to them . ' * Now, " 
said Mr. Ellis, ** if you give me 
your few words of David, I will 
give you all liis words, and, be- 
sides, the words of Jesus and 
John, and Paul and Peter." 

Tho men were amazed and 
delighted ; but they wanted to 



see if the words of David were 
in Mr. Ellis's book; and when 
they found they were, besides a 
thousand more just as good, 
their joy knew no bounds. 
They willingly gave up their 
poor tattered leaves, seized the 
volume, bade the Missionary- 
good-bye, and started off upon, 
their long journey home, rejoic- 
ing like one who had found a 
treasure. Did not these poor 
men prize the Bible 1 Child^s 
Paper, 
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LITTLE Indian boy 
named Jack, in the 
Indian school esta- 
blished on the Bed 
lUyer by Messrs. West and 
Cockran, Missionaries of the 
Skiglish Church Mission Society, 
was taken very sick. In this 
oondition one of the Mission- 
naries visited him, and, observ- 
ing a Bible lying under the 
comer of his blanket, said, 

'^Jack, you have a friend 
thttM : I am glad to see that : 
you find good from it." 
', and almost dying, as the 
nv was, he raised him- 
B elbow, held the Bible 
emaciated hand, and, 
» smile played on his 
mance, said, 




i J 



* * That, sir, is my friend. You 
gave it to me when we all went 
down to live at Mr. Cockran's. 
For a long time I have read it 
much, and often thought of 
what it told me. Last year I 
went to see my sister, across 
Lake Winnipeg, (about two hun- 
dred miles oS,) where I remained 
two months. When I was half 
way back over the lake I re- 
membered that I had left m^ 
Bible behind me. I directly 
turned around, and was nine 
days by myself, tossing to and 
fro in my canoe before I could 
reach the place; but I found 
my friend, and determined that 
I would not part with it again ; 
and ever since thai time it has 
been near my breast. AxmI^^ 
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THB FINGOES. 



have been thinking tiiat I should 
Vave the blessed book buried 
with me; but I have thought 
since that I had better give it 
to you when I am gone, and it 
may do some one else good." 

While speaking thus he was 
often inteirupted by liis cough ; 
and wheal he had finished he 



sank down upon bis pillow eu- 
tirely exhausted, and soon after 
died and went to his reward— 
another trophy of the grace of 
God, through the instrumen- 
tality of Hifl word, which is able 
to make men wise unto salva- 
tion. 



THE FINGOES. 

N£ oi the most interest- forsook their hard masters, and 

ing parts of our Mis- went to settle on the border of 

sion work in South the British colonies. A small 

Africa has been among body of English troops guarded 

the people called Fingoes. Tou this great multitude on their 

Lave heard that the Kaffir tribes journey of a hundred miles 

are very warlike, and often fight through the enemy's country, 

with each other, and steal one ''Some mothers were seen, each 




another's cattle. In this way, 
large tribes have become broken 
up, and some almost destroyed. 
The Fingoes were homeless 



carrying two little children, in 
addition to a burden on their 
heads, and two or three larger 
children walking before them; 



people, whose tribes had thus while the men were driving the 

been scattered. They came from cattle or goats, with their ahields 

different parts of the country, and assagays (spears) in their 

and lived with the great tribes hands, and sometimes a child or 

who still were in power, who tired goat on their shoulders." 

called them all, wherever they They aJl reached their new home 



came from, Fingoes, or Amam^ 
fengu. These poor wanderers 
were made slaves by the £!affirs, 
amongst whom they came to 



in safety ; not one waa mianng. 
They numbered about sixterai 
thousand souls. 

Our Missionaries have taken 



live, and were treated very great interest in these people, 

cruelly. After a while, in time and have been made very useful 

of war, the British Government among them. They now attend 

took them under its protection, our chapels and schools by 

and great numbers of them thousands, and great numbers 
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THE BIBLB IK CEYLOX. 



which promises to be very suc- 
cessful. Liet us hope and pray 
that many, by their means, may 
Icam the truth, not only about 



the creation, but also about the 
redemption of the world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
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THE BIBLE IN CEYLON. 

THE BABBEB AND THE GOSPEL. 




BARBER, who was inte- 
rested in the addresses 
delivered, desired a 
Scripture Portion, and 
offered us tobacco for it, as he 
had nothing else in the house. 
When we visited the people, 
we saw in some places books 
which were sold last year, which 
seemed to have been carefully 
kept and read by them. One 
man asked, "Who is Christ, of 
whom I have read in your books ? 
By what name is He called 
among our gods?" Another said, 
"After reading your books, I 
dislike the Tamil gods : I take 
no delight in worshipping them : 
I know there is only one God, 
and I worship Him alone. 

THE BOY, THE BRAHMAN, THE 
BOOK. — LOOK ON THIS PICTURE. 

An experienced catechist 
. wrote : "In company with seven 
other labourers, I spent from 
the 18th to the 30th of June in 
about one hundred and twenty- 
five villages in the parishes of 
Chavagacherry and Varany. We 



noticed that females who were 
unable to read willingly paid 
for books for the use of their 
husbands or children who could 
read. A Brahman, who teaches 
a school, bought a portion of 
the Gospel for his pupils." **A 
poor boy, who was watching 
cattle in the fields, having no 
money with him to pay for a 
book, offered his betel-nut purse? 
and earnestly begged us to give 
him a book for that. He was sup- 
plied with a book gratuitously.'' 
A native pastor wrote : *' Tlie 
case of a Brahman was ven* 

• 

encouraging. After inquiring 
the contents of the books, point- 
ing to one in my hand, he ex- 
pressed a desire to read it, and 
he bought the book. What was 
more interesting, he recom- 
mended it to others who met 
him on the way ; so that several 
came and asked for the book 
which we sold to the Brahman." 

FRUITS OF BIBLE-READING. 

A native pastor writes : — 
"A Bible Meeting was held 
in July last. It was a very 
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iuterestiDg meeting, and at- 
tended by about five hundred 
people, young and old. This 
was the means of stirring up 
some. One man especially had 
been led to feel the danger of 
his evil ways, and is now under 
regular instruction. A youth 
who has been in the habit of 
attending a Bible- class, though 
onco as bigoted as any heathen 



to be found, has, by reading 
the Bible, been led to prayer. 
One of our Christian children, 
on his death-bed, derived his 
only comfort from the reading 
of such portions of God's word 
as he pointed out. He consoled 
his poor mother by repeating 
appropriate passages which he 
had committed to memory.*' 
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CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
)ERRY Christmas ! Happy Christmas ! 
Day of joy to all the earth ! 
Listen to th' angelic chorus : 
Hail the Infant Saviour's birth. 
Hallelujah ! Let us sing 
Joyous anthems to our King ! 

Glory, glory in the highest ! 
Children catch th' enraptured strain : 
Peace on earth, goodwill to mortals ; 
Christ hath stooped our bliss to gain. 
Hallelujah ! Praise our King : 
Life and hope from Jesus spring. 

See the shepherds seek the Saviour, 
See the Magi from afar 
Bring their gifts and bow before Him, 
Guided by the Heavenly star. 
Hallelujah ! Let us bring 
Grateful offerings to our King. 

Sound we forth the Gospel story, 
Tell the heathen that for them. 
On this happy Christmas morning, 
'* Christ is bom in Bethlehem." 
Hallelujah ! Praise our King, 
Let the earth with gladnoaa xv&^. 
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ILL-USING GODS. 




OHE time ago a very 
interesting incident 
took place in con- 
nexion with our Ver- 
nacular School in this place 
(Gungama, Mysore). The 
scholars were taught by their 
teacher that the gods of the 
heathen were simply images 
carved out of wood and stone. 



Believing it, they went to the 
temple, imfastened the gods 
from their altars, took them 
outside, kicked them, and other- 
wise treated them most shame- 
fully. The village was soon in 
an uproar; and the boys, as 
you may guess, received no 
small reward for their deed. — 
Hev, A, J. 0. Lyle. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM 
ESTERDAY was a most 
delightful Sabbath. Sin- 
ners were seeking mercy 
in almost every chapel 
in the Circuit last night. We 
are struggling hard to give due 




BRITISH GUIANA. 

attention to every place, and to 
keep up the spirituality of our 
people. When the heart is 
right, everything else goes right. 
— Bev, J. Greathead. 




PICTURE OF A CHAPEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
HE Rev. Arthur Brigg ments, but we cannot afford to 



, thus describes the chapel 
at Wittebergen— "The 
chapel, standing in a 
line with the Mission house, is 
also constructed of solid mud, 



enlarge it. All the seats are of 
brick, plastered over. Th com- 
munion rail is composed princi- 
pally of bamboos, and the pulpit 
of packing-case deal. We are 



only the walls are at least half hoping shortly to commence 

as high again. It is seventy extensive alterations in this 

feet long, by twenty wide, and primitive place of worship ; and, 

is whitewashed inside and out. among other things, some simple 

Over the entrance at one end wooden seats for the congrega- 

there is a neat porch with tion, and a decent pulpit and 

pinnacles. At the oppisiteen d communion rail, are thought of. 

is a commodious class-room. I hope the Chapel Conunittee in 

The chapel will seat two hun. England will not think us ex- 

dred and fifty people. It is travagant.'* ^ 
aach too srnaU for our require- 
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